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PREFACE. 


“ Man  is  a dupable  animal,”  wrote  Southey  ; “ quacks 
in  medicine  know  this,  and  act  upon  that  knowledge.” 
An  older  writer.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  M.D.,  as  able  a 
physician  as  he  was  a sound  philosopher,  keenly  ob- 
served : “ Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,”  a 
fact  which  is  even  more  evident  now  than  it  was  in  his 
days. 

It  is  true  that  the  old  wandering  mountebanks,  and 
peripatetic  charlatans,  who  frequented  fairs,  wakes,  and 
such-like  gatherings,  where  empty  pates  and  full  purses 
generally  abounded,  have  almost  ceased  to  exist,  except 
when  some  travelling  representative  of  Sequah  and  Co., 
Limited,  drives  his  gaudy  waggon  into  a country  market- 
place, and  vends  his  common  aloes — otherwise  “ Prairie 
Flower  ” mixture — and  his  fish-oil  and  turpentine — alias 
Sequah’s  Oil — to  gaping  rustics,  while  he  now  and  then 
draws  their  teeth  and  cash  to  the  deafening  music  of  a 
brass  band.  “The  old  order  is  changed,”  but  the  new 
— what  is  it  ? A set  of  men,  striving  to  get  rich,  working 
upon  the  ignorance,  the  weakness,  often  the  helplessness, 
of  those  whom  they  make  their  dupes  ; either  telling  the 
most  unblushing  lies,  or  carefully  dodging  the  truth  in 
newspaper  advertisements  and  other  puffs,  the  better  to 
create  a brisk  sale  for  their  rubbish  ; caring  nothing  for 
the  health  of  their  customers,  but  perpetually  striving  to 
induce  them  to  “ swallow  falsities  for  truths  ; ” and, 
moreover,  availing  themselves  of  the  misleading  Patent 
Medicine  Tax,  which  comes  practically  from  their  dupes, 
not  from  themselves,  to  give  colour  to  the  veiled  insinua- 
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tion,  or  the  bold  assertion,  that  their  potions,  pills, 
plasters,  and  other  proprietary  articles  are  so  valuable 
that  they  are  “ protected  by  the  Government  stamp.” 

As  we  have  shown  at  considerable  length,  one  outcome 
of  this  tax  is  that  it  leads  many  thousands  of  persons  to 
put  a fictitious  estimate  on  these  bogus  remedies. 
During  the  past  year  the  revenue  derived  from  patent 
medicine  stamps  amounted  to  ;^240,o62,  showing  an 
increase  of  ;^i4,36i  over  the  sum  derived  from  a similar 
source  in  the  previous  twelve  months.  Licenses  for  the 
sale  of  these  articles  have  also  increased  by  1,340  in 
England,  and  1 1 1 in  Scotland,  from  which  the  revenue 
obtained  by  Government  was  ;^7,i88.  These  licenses 
are  granted,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  to  grocers, 
drapers,  and  general  stores — in  fact,  to  every  applicant 
willing  to  pay  a few  shillings  annually  for  the  privilege, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
licensees  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  often 
dangerous  drugs  which  they  sell  and  recommend  to  their 
customers. 

The  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  action  of 
certain  drugs  must  convince  any  reflecting  individual  of 
the  wholesale  public  injury  thus  done.  To  advise,  indis- 
criminately, the  use  of  such  powerful  medical  agents  as 
opium,  prussic  acid,  iodide  of  potassium,  aloes,  and  nitre, 
for  instance,  cannot  fail  to  do  frequent  and  great  harm. 
Yet  this  is  what  is  done  every  day  in  our  towns  and 
villages  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  sole  object  in  taking  out  a license  to  sell 
patent  medicines  is  to  increase  the  licensee’s  income  ; 
and  in  his  ignorance,  or  through  his  natural  desire  to 
obtain  custom,  the  licensee  will  lose  no  opportumry  that 
may  present  itself  for  getting  rid  of  his  wares,  recom- 
mending opiates  of  variable  strength  for  young  children  ; 
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iodide  of  potassium  (Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture)  for  anaemic 
persons ; aloes  (Mother  Seigel’s  Syrup,  Sequah’s  Prairie 
Flower  Mixture,  Beecham’s  Pills,  Holloway’s  Pills, 
Williams’  Pink  Pills,  &c.),  to  delicate  women  ; nitre 
(Warner’s  Safe  Cure)  to  individuals  suffering  from  kidney 
disease,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

All  this  public  injury  results  from  successive  Ministers 
not  caring  to  disturb  a source  of  yearly  income,  under  a 
quarter  of  a million  pounds  sterling. 

Three  obvious  remedies  for  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  will  suggest  themselves,  namely  : i.  Requiring, 
as  is  done  already  in  many  other  countries,  that  every 
proprietary  medicine  shall  bear  upon  each  bottle,  box, 
or  packet  in  which  it  is  sold  a conspicuous  label  stating 
its  composition  ; 2,  withholding  licenses  to  sell  patent 
medicines  from  all  persons  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
real  nature  and  action  of  what  they  are  selling ; or, 
3,  as  the  question  of  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  is 
considered  by  the  majority  of  our  legislators  only  as  a 
financial  one,  very  largely  increasing  the  stamp  duty  on 
patent  medicines,  as  well  as  the  amount  charged  for 
licenses. 

That  the  English  are  much  behind  several  other 
nations,  as  regards  the  enactments  regulating  sale  of 
patent  medicines,  is  evident  from  the  following  facts. 

In  France  the  holder  of  a pharmacy  is  forbidden,  under 
very  heavy  penalties,  to  sell  secret  remedies,  or  even  to 
keep  them  on  his  premises. 

In  Germany  the  chemist  may  sell  patent  medicines, 
when  ordered  by  the  prescription  of  the  physician  ; but 
he  must  not  sell  secret  remedies.  All  patent  medicines 
sold  by  the  chemist  must  be  prepared  under  special 
supervision,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  national 
pharmacopoeia. 
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In  Italy  the  following  regulations  as  to  proprietary 
medicines  came  into  force  on  January  ist,  1891 : — The 
composition,  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  active 
substances  contained,  must  be  printed  on  the  labels  and 
advertisements ; no  special  curative  virtue  shall  be 
attributed  to  them  either  on  the  labels  or  in  the  adver- 
tisements ; they  shall  be  sold  only  by  chemists  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  with 
medical  prescriptions. 

In  far-off  Japan  a public  laboratory  has  been  established 
for  the  analysis  of  chemicals  and  patent  medicines.  The 
proprietors  are  bound  to  supply  a sample  of  each,  with 
the  names  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  directions 
for  its  use,  and  an  explanation  of  its  alleged  efficacy. 

In  the  following  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
things  in  their  true  light.  We  have  often  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  plain  language,  and  to  call  a spade  by  its 
proper  name  ; but,  as  Shakespeare  says  in  King- Henry 
VI.,  “we’ll  maintain  our  words,”  if  need  arises.  We 
have  extenuated  nothing,  nor  have  we  set  down  aught 
in  malice.  We  have  had  in  view  only  the  public  good, 
and,  judging  by  the  many  favourable  Press  notices,  and 
the  still  more  numerous  letters  which  have  reached  us 
from  subscribers  and  other  correspondents  living  in  every 
civilised  country  of  the  world,  we  believe  that  our  efforts 
have  been  both  appreciated  and  productive  of  benefit. 
The  kind  encouragement  which  we  have  received  will 
stimulate  us  to  fresh  attacks  upon  the  hydra-headed 
monster.  Quackery,  in  future  numbers  of  our  periodical ; 
wherein  will  appear  a second  series,  including  numerous 
new  analyses  and  reports,  commencing  in  the  January 
6th  issue,  being  No.  i of  the  Eighth  Volume  of  Hygiene. 

The  Editor. 

Hygiene  Office  : Savoy  House, 

1 15,  Strand,  London.  January  ist,  1894. 
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'Patent 
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Mattei’s 


; Patent 
“ Electricitie, 


For  the  sake  of  realising  an  annual  sum  of  money — 
.about  ;^20o,ooo — the  British  Government  perpetrates 
a gross  wrong  on  the  community  by  giving  a fictitious 
value  and  importance  to  the  myriad  quack  remedies 
which  are  sold  throughout  the  country.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  amount  raised  by  issuing  Government 
Stamps  for  articles  of  this  class,  designated  as  Patent 
Medicines  ; but,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  a 
spade  a spade,  we  prefer  to  use  the  shorter  name. 
The  injury  done  to  the  community  by  this  system  of 
protecting  quack  medicines  is  incalculable.  “ Oh  ! ” 
say  the  artisan,  the  small  tradesman’s  wife,  and  many 
others  in  a higher  position  in  society,  “ this  must  be  a 
good  remedy,  it  is  protected  by  Royal  Letters 
Patent.”  And  so  they  go  on,  swallowing  the  bait  as 
well  as  the  physic,  whilst  the  proprietor  reaps  a golden 
harvest.  Government  officials  are  always  slow  in 
making  any  changes  involving  them  in  additional 
trouble  or  new  arrangements  ; and,  consequently, 
succeeding  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  leave  the 
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question  of  the  Patent  Medicine  Stamp  alone.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been — and  very  properly,  too — 
considerable  public  agitation  concerning  the  adultera- 
tion of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  it  has  been 
enacted  that  various  admixtures  of  this  character  can 
only  be  sold  with  a distinctive  label  showing  their 
composition.  But  there  is  no  provision  of  this  nature 
on  behalf  of  the  purchasers  of  quack  medicines,  for 
which  the  term  “ Patent  ” is  a misnomer,  and  also 
misleading,  as  the  only  protection  afforded  by  the 
Government  stamp  is  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
nostrum,  all  information  concerning  the  ingredients 
that  enter  into  its  composition  being  withheld. 

Patents  for  new  and  useful  inventions  carry  with 
them  the  sole  right  of  making,  using,  or  selling  such 
inventions  for  a limited  period  only,  namely  fourteen 
years,  and  before  they  can  be  obtained  the  person 
seeking  the  patent  must  deposit  at  the  Patent  Office 
a description  of  the  invention.  Moreover,  he  has  tO' 
make  large  and  frequent  payments,  otherwise  the 
patent  lapses.  In  the  case  of  “Patent”  medicines,, 
nothing  is  required  by  way  of  proving  either  novelty 
or  utility,  Avhile  the  composition  remains  a mystery, 
All  that  the  manufacturer  has  to  do  is  to  pay  for  a 
given  number  of  stamps,  only  three-halfpence  each, 
and  he  can  dose  as  many  people  as  he  can  induce  to' 
buy  the  stuff  with  the  most  noxious  drugs,  or  he  can- 
make  a pile  of  money  by  selling  coloured  water,  soap,, 
or  any  other  commodity,  very  cheap  when  purchased 
in  bulk,  and  capable  of  being  disguised  in  appearance 
or  taste  before  it  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
smaller  quantities.  , 
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A controversy  was  for  some  time  carried  on  in  one 
of  our  contemporaries,  the  National  Review^  con- 
cerning the  “ Electrical  Remedies  ” introduced  by  an 
Italian  Count.  This  discussion  would  certainly  have 
terminated  at  an  earlier  stage  had  it  sooner  occurred  to 
Dr.  Herbert  Snow,  one  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Cancer  Hospital  at  Brompton,  to  submit  samples  of 
Mattel’s  “ Electrical  Remedies  ” to  a competent 
analyst.  He  did  so,  however,  and  the  subjoined 
report  made  by  the  well-known  chemical  authority, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Stokes,  is  worthy  of  study. 


Analytical  Laboratory.  Vestry  Hall, 

Paddington  Green,  W., 

October  21,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — On  October  2nd  I received  from  you  three  small 
bottles  bearing  the  Government  patent  medicine  stamp,  each 
securely  sealed  with  a wax,  unbroken,  seal  of  a castle  on  a rock.  I 
have  now  carefully  examined  these  chemically,  physically,  and 
microscopically,  and  I find  as  follows  : — 

They  were  labelled  “ Elettricita  Bianca,”  “ EIettricita^Verde,”and 
*'  Elettricita  Rossa.” 

To  find  if  they  possessed  any  special  magnetic  properties,  they 
were  placed  singly  in  thin  glass  tubes  ; these  tubes  were  suspended 
by  silk  filaments.  Under  such  circumstances,  an  electrical  body 
would  point  one  end  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south.  Not 
one  of  these  came  to  rest  in  such  a position ; neither  were  any  of 
them  attracted  by  a magnet,  as  a magnetic  body  should  be.  Hence 
they  certainly  are  not  magnetic.  Other  tests  showed  that  they 
were  not  electrical. 

To  delicate  test-paper  they  were  perfectly  neutral.  Vegetable 
extracts  are  usually  either  alkaline  or  acid ; even  if  neutral,  when 
fresh,  they  speedily  change. 
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They  had  the  following  characters  ; — 


Colour 

•••  ••• 

Elettricita  Elettricita  Elettricita 
Bianca.  Verde.  Bossa. 

(^Vhite  (Green  (Ited 

Electricity).  Electricity).  Electricity). 

None  None  None 

Odour 

••• 

None 

None 

None 

Taste 

• • • ••  • 

None 

None 

None 

Polarity 

•••  ••• 

None 

None 

None 

Specific  gravity 
water=i)  ... 

(distilled 

I'OOOfi 

I 0002 

I -0002 

Solid  matter  in  loo  parts  ... 

o-oi 

O-OI 

O'OI 

Metals* 

...  ••• 

None 

None 

None 

Alkaloids 

•••  ••• 

None 

None 

None 

The  microscope  showed  an  absence  of  any  floating  particles  or 
sediments  such  as  are  usually  present  in  vegetable  extracts. 

There  is  but  one  substance  which  possesses  all  the  above 
qualities — that  is  water. 

None  of  these  fluids  differ  at  all  from  water  in  any  of  their 
properties. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alf.  W.  Stokes,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C., 
Public  Analyst  to  Paddington,  Bethnal  Green, 
and  St.  Luke’s  ; Gas  Examiner  to  the 
London  County  Council. 

The  analysis  speaks  fully  for  itself.  The  Count  has 
“beaten  the  record-”  in  producing  an  article  absolutely 
negative  in  its  character,  and  there  can  be  no  other 
feeling  than  one  of  indignation  when  we  think  of  the 
poor  creatures  who  have  been  deluded  into  the  use  of 
the  Count’s  specifics — white,  green,  and  red.  But 
even  in  description  of  colour  the  Count  has  broken 
faith  with  his  credulous  customers,  for,  according  to 
Mr.  Stokes,  the  green  and  the  red  electricities  are  as 
devoid  of  colour  as  the  white.  Possibly  the  green 
may  have  been  so  named  out  of  delicate  compliment 

• By  metals  is  meant  any  foreigTi  to  water,  or  any  such  as  are  used  medicinally. 
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to  the  Count’s  admirers,  while  the  absence  of  colora- 
tion may  be  intended  to  heighten  the  joke.  If  the 
Count  has  been  oblivious  as  regards  the  colour,  he 
has  not  forgotten  the  charge  ; for  these  precious 
electric  remedies,  which,  according  to  the  Count’s 
dupes,  will,  when  administered  in  drops,  cure  cataract, 
mend  broken  bones,  and  remedy  every  other  ill  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable,  are  sold  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  pd.  for  a small  phial  containing  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce.  As  soon  as  the  money  market  has  recovered 
from  its  low,  unspeculative  condition,  we  should  almost 
expect  to  see  in  the  financial  papers  an  advertisement 
worded  as  follows  : — 

“ Wanted,  a few  persons  to  join  a syndicate  for 
purchasing  water  at  is.  per  1,000  gallons,  and  retailing 
it  at  5s.  an  ounce  ! ” 


Chapter  II. 


Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture. 


In  the  first  article  of  this  series  we  pointed  out  that 
the  word  “ patent,”  as  applied  to  patent  medicines,  is 
most  misleading,  for  the  purchaser  is  left  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  what  he  buys.  The 
consequence  is,  either  that  he  may  lay  out  his  money 
upon  a bottle  of  water,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  of 
Mattel’s  “Electrical  Remedies,” published  in  Chapter  I., 
or  that  he  may  unwittingly  dose  himself  or  some 
member  of  his  family  with  the  most  potent  drugs. 

Judging  by  the  numerous  communications  which 
have  reached  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  of 
patent  medicines  is  one  of  general  interest,  and  that 
many  thinking  people  are  of  accord  with  us  as  to  the 
urgent  desirability  of  amending  the  law  relating  to 
them.  Many  of  our  correspondents  ask  for  informa- 
tion concerning  various  advertised  nostrums.  The 
field  is  so  vast  that  we  are  at  a loss  to  decide  what 
preparation  to  take  next — as  a topic  of  discussion  only, 
thank  goodness  ! Well,  we  will  deal  with  the  first 
letter  that  comes  to  hand  from  a heap  in  front  of  us. 
Jt  is  from  a lady  subscriber  who  inquires,  apparently 
with  no  small  misgivings,  whether  she,  being  in  delicate 
health,  is  right  in  continuing  the  use  of  Clarke’s  Blood 
Mixture. 
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Recollecting  that  this  identical  mixture  was  reported 
upon  by  Dr.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  years  ago, 
we  referred  to  the  back  volumes  of  the  Lancet,  and  in 
that  for  1875  we  found,  forming  part  of  a letter  headed 
Quack  Medicines,”  a copy  of  the  “ Report  of  Analysis 
of  a liquid  described  as  ‘ Clarke’s  World-Famed 
Blood  Mixture  or  Purifier,’  ” by  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
late  eminent  analyst  and  lecturer  on  medical  juris- 
prudence at  Guy’s  Hospital.  The  examination  of 
an  eight-ounce  bottle  of  the  mixture  showed  the 
ingredients  to  be  as  follows  : — Iodide  of  potassium,  64 
grains  ; chloric  ether,  4 drachms  ; solution  of  potash, 
30  minims  ; water  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  to  give 
the  requisite  tint,  ounces.  The  dose  directed  to  be 
administered  was  one  tablespoonful  (half-an-ounce) 
four  times  a day.  “ Why  such  a mixture  as  this,” 
says  Dr.  Taylor,  “should  be  designated  a ‘blood 
mixture  ’ and  a ‘ blood  purifier  ’ is  incomprehensible. 
Jt  has  no  more  claim  to  this  title  than  nitre,  common 
salt,  sal  ammoniac,  or  other  saline  medicines  which 
operate  on  and  through  the  blood  by  absorption.  Its 
properties  {i.e.  those  of  iodide  of  potassium)  are  well 
known,  and  there  is  no  novelty  in  its  employment. 
The  only  novelty  in  this  form  of  mixture  is  that 
the  iodide  is  dissolved  in  water  coloured  with  burnt 
sugar,  and  that  it  is  described  as  a ‘blood  purifier.’ 
The  four  doses  directed  to  be  taken  daily  represent 
sixteen  grains,  and  if  the  person  taking  it  is  not 
under  medical  ob.servation,  such  a daily  quantity  as 
this  may  accumulate  in  the  system  and  do  mischief. 
In  some  constitutions  the  iodide  of  potassium 
frequently  taken  proves  specially  injurious.  It  pro- 


duces  iodism.”  lodism  is  the  condition  when  symp' 
toms  of  special  poisoning  show  themselves,  similar 
to  the  salivation,  &c.,  in  cases  of  mercurial  poisoning. 

We  have  purposely  quoted  at  some  length  from 
Dr.  Taylor’s  report,  partly  because  it  emanates  from 
such  a high  and  unimpeachable  authority,  partly 
because  the  facts  are  stated  by  him  with  marked 
moderation. 

As  regards  the  deleterious  effects  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  unsuitable  cases,  or  in  long-continued 
doses,  all  other  medical  authorities  fully  agree  with 
Dr.  Taylor.  For  instance.  Dr.  Sydney  Ringer, 
physician  to  and  lecturer  at  University  College 
Hospital,  writing  about  this  drug  in  his  “ Handbook 
of  Therapeutics,”  says  that  if  its  administration  is 
continued  for  a long  period,  or  if  the  patient  manifests 
great  susceptibility  to  its  action,  iodism  is  produced  ; 
also  that  this  condition  may  arise  after  very  smal 
doses.  The  parts  chiefly  affected  in  iodism  are  the 
eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  stomach,  and  the 
bowels  ; there  is  also  sometimes  a distinct  skin  erup- 
tion. Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  cover- 
ing the  eyes,  running  at  the  nose,  a form  of  salivation 
resembling  that  caused  by  mercury,  purging,  and 
nausea,  with  loss  of  appetite,  all  or  some  of  these 
symptoms  will  then  make  their  appearance.  “ A grain 
or  even  less,”  writes  Dr.  Ringer,  “ may  affect  the 
stomach  ; ” moreover,  he  observes  elsewhere,  “ Iodide 
of  potassium  sometimes  producesdistressing  depression 
of  mind  and  body.  The  patient  becomes  irritable 
dejected,  listless,  and  wretched.  Exercise  soon  • pro- 
duces fatigue,  and  perhaps  fainting.” 
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We  could  quote  hundreds  of  similar  proofs  of  the 
dansrer  arisinsf  from  the  indiscriminate  administration 
of  this  powerful  drug  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
this  so-called  “ blood  mixture  ; ” but,  surely,  enough 
has  been  said  on  this  point  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  that  iodide  of  potassium  should  never  be 
given  except  in  selected  cases,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  a qualified  practitioner. 

Yet  the  printed  directions  accompanying  a bottle  of 
Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture  which  we  recently  purchased, 
after  recommending  this  preparation  as  a never-failing 
cure  for  a whole  host  of  diseases,  state  that  it  is 
“ warranted  free  from  anything  injurious  to  the  most 
delicate  constitution  of  either  sex.” 

We  will  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion 
on  this  question.  Before  quitting  the  subject  we  may 
mention  in  fairness  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  blood 
mixture  that  the  analysis  of  the  bottle  just  referred  to, 
made  in  the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Stokes, 
F.C.S.,  public  analy.st  to  Paddington,  Bethnal  Green, 
and  St.  Luke’s,  gives  only  48  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  the  eight  ounces.  We  infer,  therefore, 
that  at  some  period  subsequent  to  1875,  the  manu- 
facturers, out  of  deference  to  Dr.  Taylor’s  views, 
diminished  the  quantity  of  this  drug  so  as  to  reduce 
the  dose  from  four  to  three  grains.  It  is  a pity  that 
the  reduction  was  not  carried  still  further.  Indeed,  if 
the  iodide  of  potassium  had  been  omitted  altogether, 
the  warranty  might  have  been  given  on  better  grounds 
than  now,  while  a corresponding  increase  of  the  water 
and  burnt  sugar  could  have  done  no  possible  harm  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution  of  either  sex.” 
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Chapter  III. 

Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture;  Chlorodyne,  and 
OTHER  Opiates  and  Anodynes. 


Amongst  the  correspondence  which  these  articles 
have  elicited  we  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  a gentleman  at  Shrewsbury  “ I should  like  to 
ask  you  a question  about  quack  medicines,  which 
perhaps  you  will  kindly  answer  in  an  early  number  of 
Hygiene.  Of  course  I do  not  dispute  what  Dr.  Taylor 
has  said  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  taking  Clarke  s 
Blood  Mixture;  but  what  do  you  say  to  the  case— 
which  I cannot  now  find— mentioned  in  Clarkes 
advertisements,  of  a pauper  who  cured  several  holes 
in  his  legs  by  taking  two  or  three  bottles  of  the  blood 
mixture  ? Did  it  never  happen,  or,  if  it  did,  how  was 
it  that  the  doctors  could  not  cure  him  ? 

Like  our  correspondent,  we  cannot  find  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  upon  which  he  seems  to  think  that 
the  reputation  of  this  “ world-famed  ” specific  aU 
the  ills  that  trouble  humanity  must  stand  or  fall. 
Advertisements  occasionally  furnish  much  amusing 
reading,  but  we  must  confess  that  when  we  come  to  a 
quack  advertisement  we  commonly  pass  it  by.  It 
may  be  that  we  get  tired  of  the  monotony  of  successes 
all  along  the  line,  or  that  we  are  too  matter-of-fact  m 
our  views  to  believe  in  modern  miracles ; consequently, 
we  have  not  made  even  in  print  the  acquaintance  of 
the  pauper  referred  to.  Our  correspondent  will  there- 
fore, we  trust,  see  our  inability  to  discuss  upon  its 
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^nerits  a case  of  which  we  possess  no  knowledge 
whatever.  Besides,  our  correspondent  is  somewhat 
wide  of  the  mark.  Our  object  in  writing  this  series 
of  articles  is  to  urge  the  necessity  of  altering  the 
present  system  of  issuing  Government  stamps  for 
quack  preparations,  seeing  that  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  community  entertains  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  words  “Protected  by  Government  Stamp” 
convey  some  sort  of  guarantee  as  to  the  value  of  the 
ingredients.  Unfortunately,  the  reverse  of  this  is  the 
fact ; and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  quack 
medicines,  containing  drugs  potent  for  harm,  are 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Government  stamp  distributed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Further,  we  showed  in  the  previous  chapter  that 
the  basis  of  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture  is  iodide  of 
potassium,  a drug  of  such  powerful  action  that,  in 
many  persons,  although  administered  in  very  mode- 
rate doses,  it  produces  most  distressing  symptoms, 
while  it  should  never  be  given  for  any  length  of  time 
except  under  proper  medical  advice  and  supervision. 
When  this  general  statement  has  been  refuted,  we 
shall  be  quite  ready  to  deal  with  individual  cases 
alleged  to  have  been  cured.  If  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium were  as  innocuous  in  its  nature  as  the  burnt 
sugar  with  which  the  Blood  Mixture  is  flavoured  and 
coloured,  there  would  be  admittedly  less  reason  for 
these  strong  remarks  made  by  Professor  A.  Swaine 
Taylor,  F.R.S. ; “ The  sale  of  medicines  of  this  kind 
should  be  strictly  prohibited,  unless  the  bottles  con- 
taining them  were  issued  with  a caution  label  settinsr 
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■forth  their  true  composition.  It  is  only  reasonable 
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that  a person  should  know  what  he  is  purchasing.’” 
Various  Continental  countries  have  recognised  this 
necessity,  and  have  framed  laws  prohibiting  tjie  sale  of 
any  alleged  remedies,  of  which  the  composition  is  not 
publicly  made  known. 

According  to  the  Sale  of  Poisons  Act,  it  is  specially 
laid  down  that  certain  regulations  must  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  selling  of  different  poisons,  the 
penalty  for  the  breach  of  these  regulations  being 
for  the  first  offence,  and  ;^^io  for  each  subsequent: 
offence.  It  is  enacted  that  on  the  sale  of  any  of  these 
poisons,  the  box,  vessel,  or  cover  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained must  be  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  article,, 
the  word  “ poison,”  and  the  name  and  address  of  the- 
vendor.  With  respect  to  poisonous  vegetable  alka- 
loids and  their  salts  (hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  for 
example),  no  such  article  may  be  sold  to  any  person 
unknown  to  the  seller,  unless  introduced  by  some 
person  known  to  the  seller,  and  upon  every  such  sale 
the  seller  must,  before  delivery,  enter  in  a book  to  be- 
kept  for  that  purpose  the  date,  the  name,  and  address 
of  the  purchaser,  the  name  and  quantity  of  poison 
sold,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required,  and 
must  also  cause  the  purchaser  and  the  person  intro- 
ducing the  purchaser  to  sign  their  names  therein.. 
Yet  the  provisions  of  this  important  Act  are  openly 
violated  by  the  sale  of  preparations  containing  these 
poisons  and  bearing  the  Government  patent  stamp. 
Take  the  case  of  chlorodyne,  for  instance.  Thc- 
analysis  of  the  widest-known  preparation  bearing  this 
name,  sold  as  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne,  was  made 
for  us  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Stokes,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  and  that. 
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-gentleman  reported  that  in  an  ounce  bottle  he  found 
:six  drachms  of  chloroform,  a small  quantity  of  Indian 
hemp,  and  six  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia, 
with  some  unimportant  ingredients.  An  analysis, 
published  some  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Wynter  Blythe  gave, 
in  addition  to  the  various  poisons  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Stokes,  twelve  drops  of  Scheele’s  prussic  acid  in 
a rather  larger  quantity  of  chlorodyne.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  the  prussic  acid  is  at  the  present  time 
omitted,  what  conclusion  can  we  come  to  as  regards 
the  two  poisons  in  largest  proportion,  namely,  chloro- 
form and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  both  of  which 
are  of  course  included  in  the  schedule  of  poisons 
■coming  under  the  Act  to  which  we  have  referred  ? 
The  dose  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  when  ad- 
ministered medically,  is  one-eighth  of  a grain  to  half 
a grain  ; of  chloroform,  three  to  ten  drops.  In  one 
■ounce  of  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne,  by  Mr.  Stokes’ 
showing,  there  would  be  the  equivalent  of  twelve  full 
doses  of  morphia,  and  thirty-six  full  doses  of  chloro- 
form. If  a person  wanted  to  buy  six  drachms  of 
•chloroform,  he  would  very  properly  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  procuring  it ; but  put  that  amount  in  a 
bottle  with  other  poisons,  clap  on  a Governmient  three- 
halfpenny  stamp,  and  it  can  be  bought  with  almost  as 
much  ease  as  the  harmless  treacle  with  which  it  is 
flavoured ! 

The  quantity  of  this  and  other  chlorodynes  sold  is 
something  enormous,  far  surpassing  the  imagination 
■of  anyone  who  has  not  given  attention  to  the  matter. 
Taken,  at  first,  in  small  doses  by  the  unhappy  per- 
sons who  drug  themselves  with  chlorodyne,  the  vie- 
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tims  become  gradually  habituated  to  its  use,  and 
many  fall,  sooner  or  later,  a prey  to  the  craving  for 
morphia.  This  craving  once  established,  they  become 
as  completely  slaves  to  the  practice  of  swallowing 
chlorodyne  in  extraordinary  quantities  as  a Chinaman 
does  to  smoking  opium,  or  a Malay  to  taking  Indianf 
hemp,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  deterioration  must  follow. 

A druggist  in  business  at  the  West  End  recently 
mentioned  to  a friend  of  ours  numerous  instances  of 
morphia-craving  which  had  come  under  his  own  cog- 
nisance. One  young  woman  purchased  from  him  in 
a fortnight  forty-two  ounces  of  chlorodyne,  the  whole 
of  which  quantity  she  herself  consumed.  In  another 
case,  a man  regularly  bought  every  day  for  years  a 
4s.  6d.  bottle.  In  a third,  a lady  consumer  ran  up  a 
bill  for  chlorodyne  amounting  to  ;j^l3  in  six  months, 
in  addition  to  what  she  paid  for  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. But  even  this  last  case  seems  moderate  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  wife  of  a well-known 
actor,  who  in  six  months  became  indebted  to  her 
chemist  for  ;^’90  for  chlorodyne,  a matter  which  the 
circumstance  of  the  bill  being  disputed  brought  into 
public  knowledge. 

The  revelations  made  at  the  inquest  on  Dr.  Lyddorr, 
in  what  was  styled  the  Faversham  Mystery,  showed 
how  feeble  in  body  and  mind  the  votaries  of  morphia- 
drugging  become  ; while,  in  a cause  cdebre  in  Paris, 
it  was  brought  out  in  evidence  that  the  unfortunate 
lady  concerned  had  expended  more  than  25,000  francs 
(;£’i,OOo)  upon  the  purchase  of  morphia,  with  the  most 
baneful  results  to  her  physical  and  mental  condition. 


Chapter  IV. 


Revalenta  Arabica. 


We  saw  some  time  since  a monster  advertisement, 
which  took  up  the  greater  part  of  a page  in  a London 
daily  paper,  setting  forth  the  marvellous  curative 
virtues  of  Revalenta  Arabica.  From  asthma  right 
away  through  the  alphabet  down  to  vertigo,  no  disease 
has  ever  been  known  to  resist  this  wonderful  remedial 
agent,  according  to  the  published  specimens  of  the 
I00,CX)0  (we  hope  our  compositors  will  be  careful  with 
the  noughts — there  are  plenty  of  them)  testimonials  of 
cures  which  the  proprietors  profess  to  have  in  their 
possession.  Besides,  these  testimonials  are  many  of 
them  quite  respectable  by  reason  of  their  age,  bearing 
such  dates,  for  instance,  as  1S50,  1S52,  and  the  like, 
while  some  may  be  even  older,  for  they  have  no  date 
at  all.  And  such  people  of  rank,  too  ! — for  example, 
a Marchioness  de  Brehan,  of  Versailles,  whose  cure  is 
numbered  58,614,  felt  so  “dreadfully  low-spirited” 
that  even  the  voice  of  her  maid  annoyed  her.  There 
is  no  novelty  in  ladies  being  annoyed  at  the  voices  of 
their  maids,  particularly  if  the  latter,  irritated  by  their 
mistresses’  scolding,  should  “ give  it  them  back  again,” 
as  they  would  say,  when  subsequently  describing  the 
incident  in  the  servants’  hall.  However,  the  poor 
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marchioness  must  have  been  in  a very  bad  way,  for 
she  asserts  that  “ many  medical  men,  English  as  well 
as  French,  had  prescribed  in  vain.”  The  last  three 
words  remind  us  of  the  doggerel  epitaph,  “ Affliction 
sore  long  time  I bore,  physicians  were  in  vain,”  &c. 
It  rather  puzzles  us,  as  the  marchioness  has  not  thrown 
any  light  upon  the  matter,  to  make  out  how  she  con- 
trived to  consult  so  many  English  physicians  at 
Versailles,  but  that  is  a mere  detail,  which  one  loses 
sight  of  in  rejoicing  that  she  not  only  recovered  her 
health,  but  was  able  to  resume  her  social  position. 
How  nice  and  how  thoughtful  of  Du  Barry  and  Co.  to 
give  us  the  cases  of  such  interesting  people,  instead  of 
vulgar,  common  paupers  like  the  one  who  is  said  to 
have  cured  the  hole  in  his  leg  by  taking  Clarke’s  Blood 
Mixture.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a business 
point  of  view,  too,  it  costs  no  more  to  advertise  a 
marchioness’s  testimonial  than  a pauper’s.  So  our 
advice  to  quacks  is  : Stick  to  the  people  of  title  and 
let  the  paupers  go  to  the — workhouse. 

“ A fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,”  as  our 
readers  will  presently  see — not  that  we  consider  our- 
selves the  fool,  having  a special  reason  for  the  purchase. 
We  invested  two  shillings  in  a half-pound  packet  of 
Du  Barry’s  Revalenta  Arabica  at  a chemist’s  shop  in 
the  Strand,  being  particular  about  its  being  Du  Barry’s, 
as  the  manufacturers  of  this  article  have  issued  a 
caution  against  cheal)  foods.  Two  shillings  for  a half- 
pound  cannot  be  said  to  be  cheap,  when  we  state  that 
it  must  have  cost  the  manufacturers  probably  a penny, 
as  we  will  show  directly. 

On  the  next  day  we  forwarded  our  purchase  to  an 
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eminent  analyst.  We  will  let  him  take  up  the  story 
for  a while,  for  we  must  confess  that  the  following 
report  nearly  took  away  our  breath  : — 

Analytical  Laboratory,  Vestry  Hall, 

Paddington  Green,  W., 

February  14th. 

Dear  Sir, — On  February  loth  I received  from  you  a half-pound 
•tin  of  ‘‘  Du  Barry’s  Revalenta  Arabica  Food.”  This  was  enclosed 
in  unopened  wrappers.  I have  now  made  a careful  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  of  the  material. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  consists  solely  of  lentils  ground  up  into 
a fine  powder.  I could  detect  no  added  ingredient  possessing  any 
medicinal  or  other  properties. 

I remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Alf.  W.  Stokes,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C., 
Public  Analyst. 

To  the  Editor  of  Hygiene. 

With  this  report  Mr.  Stokes  returned  to  us  the 
wrappers  and  copy  of  testimonials  which  they  had 
.contained.  The  testimonials  were,  as  far  as  we  took 
the  trouble  to  ascertain,  similar  to  those  which 
attracted  our  attention  in  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ment ; and  there  was  the  same  lengthy  list  of  diseases 
for  which,  to  use  Du  Barry  and  Co.’s  own  words,  “ this 
•delicious,  food  is  the  only  cure.”  We  have  put  the 
word  “ only  ” in  italics,  because  we  never  before  heard 
of  lentils  being  the  only  cure  for  consumption, 
deafness,  diabetes,  dropsy,  paralysis,  and  many  othei 
serious  disorders.  On  the  wrapper  is  given  a small 
woodcut  of  a number  of  black  men,  very  scantily  clad 
.(they  look  as  if  Revalenta  had  almost  cured  them  of 
clothing),  presumably  engaged  in  cultivating  lentils, 
with  the  words  printed  underneath  : — “ Discovered, 
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exclusively  grown,  and  imported  by  Du  Barry  and  Co.”" 
If  Du  Barry  and  Co.  really  discovered  lentils,  their 
firm  must,  indeed,  be  of  long  standing,  seeing  that  this 
leguminous  plant  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  and 
other  ancient  nations.  As  to  Du  Barry  and  Co.’s 
exclusively  growing  lentils,  we  should  like  to  learn 
where  they  accomplish  this  extraordinary  feat,  and 
why  lentils  can  be  bought  at  any  corn  chandler  s shop 
for  about  twopence  per  pound,  at  which  rate  “ lentils 
ground  up  into  a fine  powder  ” {vide  Mr.  Stokes’  report) 
can  be  purchased  in  bulk  at  Mark  Lane. 

“ In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  figs,”  was  the  cry  of 
the  itinerant  fruit-seller  in  the  old  Eastern  tale.  “ In 
the  name  of  the  profit,  lentils,”  is  the  new  reading 
suggested  by  Du  Barry’s  Revalenta  Arabica. 


Chapter  V. 


The  History  of  Patent  Medicines  : The: 
Sequah  “Prairie  Flower,”  Mixture  and  Oil- 


One  of  our  colonial  subscribers  asks  us  how,  having, 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word  “ patent,”  that  term 
came  to  be  applied  to  preparations  of  which  the  com- 
position is  kept  secret.  The  misnomer  arose  in  this 
way.  During  the  reign  of  George  III.,  whose 
obstinacy  and  incompetence  lost  our  fairest  colony,. 
America,  and  raised  the  National  Debt  from 
38,000,000  to  ;£'794,ooo,ooo,  the  Ministers  were 
frequently  much  exercised  in  their  minds  as  to  the 
means  of  raising  money.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  bethought  him  of  quack  medicines,  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  (23rd  George  III.,, 
cap.  62)  “to  grant  to  His  Majesty  a .stamp  dut}^  on 
licenses  to  be  taken  out  by  certain  persons  uttering 
and  vending  medicines,  and  certain  stamp  duties  on 
medicines  sold  under  such  licenses,  or  under  authority 
of  His  Majesty’s  I.etters  Patent.”  A subsequent  Act, 
in  1785,  designated  these  medicines  as  “prepared  or 
compounded  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
who  had  or  claimed  to  have  “ any  occult  or  secret  or 
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unknown  art,  or  some  exclusive  right  or  title  to  their 
manufacture,”  the  same  being  advertised  or  recom- 
mended as  “ specifics  or  otherwise  for  the  cure ' or 
relief  of  any  ailment  or  malady  incident  to,  or  in  any 
way  affecting,  the  human  body.”  The  otherwise  in 
this  definition  applies  cpiite  as  much  to  quack  medi- 
cines at  the  present  day  as  it  did  then. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  “ patent  ” applied  to 
these  secret  quack  compounds  is  used  in  the  sense  ot 
“ privileged  ” (by  letters  patent),  and  not  of  “ open  or 
divulged.” 

In  1875  an  Act  was  pas.sed  reducing  the  medicine 
license  duty,  which  previously  had  ranged  from  five 
shillings  to  fort}'^  shillings  in  different  localities,  to  the 
uniform  amount  of  five  shillings  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  consequence  of  this  reduction 
was  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  patent  medi- 
cine vendors.  In  1874,  the  year  before  the  passing  of 
the  new  Act,  the  licen.ses  taken  out  were  12,430;  now 
the  annual  number  is  almost  double  that — consider- 
ably over  20,000.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Who 
are  these  patent  medicine  vendors  ? The  official 
register  of  chemists  and  druggists  for  1888,  kept  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
tained 13,812  name.s.  Deducting  one-third,  as  being 
assistants  and  not  carrying  on  business  on  their  own 
behalf,  we  can  account  for  (roughly  estimating)  9,000 
chemists,  leaving  nearly  13,000  licenses  in  the  hands 
of  various  tradesmen — grocers,  drapers,  and  general 
shopkeepers — wholly  unacquainted  with  even  the 
rudiments  of  chemical  knowledge,  yet  authorised  by 
law  to  deal  in  secret  medicines,  often  of  the  most 
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dancrerous  character.  The  ease  with  which  these  can 

o 

be  procured — we  refer  now  more  particularly  to 
opiate  and  narcotic  preparations — has  led  to  a wide- 
spread system  of  home-drugging,  while  it  is  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  many  dcatlis,  especially  of 
children,  not  invariably  arising  from  mere  misadven- 
ture, but  always  difficult  to  detect  and  bring  to  light. 
Well  might  a coroner  of  large  experience  remark  that 
“ it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  infants  are  killed 
annually  by  soothing  syrups.”  Every  preparation  of 
this  class  that  we  have  examined  contains  opium  in 
some  form  or  other. 

Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  this 
most  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things.  Some  pro- 
pose the  increase  of  the  now  very  small  license  duty 
to  such  an  amount  as  would  deter  many  of  the  present 
holders  from  dealing  in  such  questionable  and  even 
dangerous  merchandise.  Others,  again,  urge  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  on  patent  medicines, 
because  it  conveys  to  the  public  a sort  of  Govern- 
ment guarantee.  To  our  mind  the  question  of  the 
increase  or  removal  of  the  stamp  duty  is  of  a com- 
paratively minor  character,  and,  as  it  is  of  a fiscal 
nature,  might  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being. 
We  should,  however,  lean  to  an  increase  of  the  stamp 
duty,  and  to  a very  great  increase  of  the  patent  medi- 
cine license,  which  ought  to  be  restricted  to  chemists 
and  druggists  alone,  so  as  to  facilitate  bringing  the 
articles  sold  as  patent  medicines  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  also  called  “An  Act  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  poisons,”  out  of  which  section  xvi.. 
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enacting  “that  nothing  hereinbefore  contained  shall 
extend  to  or  interfere  with  the  making  or  dealing  in 
patent  medicines,”  should  be  removed. 

But  the  great  reform  necessary  is  to  take  a leaf  out 
of  the  legislature  of  Continental  countries,  and  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  patent  medicine  without 
previously  placing  on  the  bottle  or  box  in  which  it  is 
issued  to  the  public  a legible  description  of  the  con- 
tents. By  law  the  sale  of  certain  articles  of  food, 
such  as  chicory  and  margarine,  is  prohibited  without 
a label  apprising  the  purchaser  of  the  nature  of  the 
substance  which  he  is  buying.  How  much  the  more 
is  it  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  purchasers  of 
patent  medicines,  that  they  should  be  duly  warned  as 
to  the  copiposition  of  articles  which  contain  potent 
idrugs  inimical  to  health  and  often  dangerous  to  life? 

Further,  if  a stamp  duty  be  continued,  it  should  be 
•clearly  made  known  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  a tax,  and  not — as  now  commonly  sup- 
posed—as  an  authoritative  guarantee  of  the  quality 
•or  value  of  the  preparation.  “ Protected  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent”  is  a statement 
which  has  deluded  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pur- 
chasers of  quack  remedies. 

But  if  the  manufacturers  of  quack  medicines  are 
silent  concerning  the  actual  ingredients  of  the  stuff 
concocted  by  them,  they  cannot  be  charged  with 
similar  reticence  respecting  the  assumed  virtues  of 
such  components.  Bold  assertion  is  their  sheet- 
anchor,  and  equally  bold  advertisement  is  the  talis- 
man with  which  they  conjure  the  coin  out  of  the 
pockets  of  their  credulous  customers.  The  pro- 
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prietors  of  quack  medicines  are  evidently  indoctrinated 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Carlyle  when  he  said, 
“ Great  Britain  contains  so  many  millions  of  people — 
mostly  fools,”  and  they  go  for  the  “ mostly  ” with  an 
.energy  and  determination  worthy  of  a better  cause, 
sparing  no  expense,  and  stopping  short  at  no 
assurances. 

Some  little  time  back  we  bought  a small  bottle 
.(two  ounces  for  two  shillings)  of  Sequah’s  “ Prairie 
Flower,”  and  sent  it  to  an  analyst  for  the  purpose  of 
examination.  But  why  examine  it  (some  may  ask) 
in  face  of  the  positive  statements  and  certificate 
published  in  the  prospectus  which  accompanied  our 
purchase  ? Well,  we  like  to  be  independent,  and  as 
we  did  not  stand  in  need  of  Sequah’s  stuff  ourselves, 
while  we  have  too  much  regard  for  our  quadruped 
friends  to  experiment  on  them,  we  had  no  alternative 
between  smashing  our  shilling  per  ounce  treasure  or 
forwarding  it  to  Mr.  Stokes,  so  to  his  laboratory  it 
went. 

In  a circular  headed  “ Sequah’s  ‘ Prairie  Flower  ‘ 
.and  all  about  it  ” is  a most  glowing  description  of  the 
mineral  springs  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America. 
From  this  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  wonderful 
springs  on  the  borders  of  the  Montana  Territory, 
•“  the  most  noted  of  them  all  ” having  been  secured 
by  purchase  by  Sequah,  Limited,  “ as  far  as  Europe 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned.”  If  anyone 
should  doubt  this,  he  can  test  it  by  application  to  the 
Company’s  London  solicitor,”  in  whose  hands  the 
■legal  documents  have  been  placed  ; but,  through 
;Some  singular  oversight,  both’  tKe-hame  and  address 
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of  this  official  have  been  omitted.  Next,  we  learn’ 
that  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch  (no  year  given) 
suggests  that  invalids,  to  obtain  benefit,  must  go  out 
and  take  the  waters  on  the  spot.  “ This  is  all  very 
well,”  continues  the  compiler  of  the  Sequah  circular,, 
“so  far  as  a few  wealthy  individuals  are  concerned, 
but  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  poor,  for  business 
men,  and  for  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes,  who  can 
spend  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  for  so  costly  a 
trip.  But  as  the  people  cannot  go  to  the  springs,” 
the  writer  adds  (displaying  his  ecstasy  in  capital 
letters),.  “ Sequah  has  brought  the  Springs  to 
THE  People.  It  was  found  that  the  water  could  be 
concentrated  by  careful  evaporation  and  still  retain 
its  curative  virtues ; and  SEQUAH,  Limited,  took 
advantage  of  this  fact,  and  made  it  their  business 
to  bring  these  waters  before  the  public  in  a Cheap 
AND  Convenient  Form.  But  Rheumatism  is 
closely  associated  with  the  great  group  of  STOMACH 
AND  Liver  Complaints,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  ensure  a COMPLETE  AND  PERMA- 
NENT Cure,  to  combine  this  mineral  water  with 
certain  Vegetablp:  Extracts,  several  of  which  are 
also  valuable  Indian  medicines,  and  found  in  the 
woods  and  prairies  of  the  Far  West.  And  thus  com- 
pounded, Prairie  Flower  is  undoubtedly  far  and 
away  the  best  remedy  ever  yet  introduced  for  all 
sorts  of  complaints  and  other  CHRONIC  DISEASES.” 
Who  but  a sceptic  would  doubt  the  assurances  con- 
veyed with  the  aid  of  capital  letters,  ordinary  type 
being  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose  ? 

Moreover,  we  learn  from  another  circular  that  “ this 
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wonderful  and  world-renowned  preparation  has  been 
in  use  amongst  the  Sioux,  Cherokees,  Comanches, 
Apaches,  and  several  other  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians  for  hundreds  of  years.”  Steady  there,  Messrs. 
Sequah,  Limited  ! If  the  North  American  Indians 
have  used  this  “ wonderful  and  world-renowned  pre- 
paration ” for  a period  extending  as  far  back  as  the 
discovery  of  America,  how  comes  it  that  you  claim  to 
have  invented  it  ? We  enjoyed  for  many  years  a 
friendship  with  the  late  Mr.  Gatlin,  the  eminent 
traveller,  who  spent  much  of  his  life  (more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century)  amongst  the  native  tribes  of 
North  America,  and  we  have,  on  numerous  occasions, 
discussed  with  him  the  primitive  remedies  employed 
by  the  Indians.  Never,  either  in  his  conversations  or 
in  the  published  accounts  of  his  travels,  did  Mr.  Gatlin 
even  refer  to  the  “ Prairie  Flower.”  Yet  he  was  a keen 
observer  and  a careful  recorder  of  all  that  related  to 
the  habits  and  domestic  customs  of  the  Indians.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Sequah  writer  is  all  wrong,  for  aloes, 
the  “ botanic  extract  ” found  in  the  “ Prairie  Flower,” 
is  obtained  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  where  the 
North  American  Indians  are  not  likely  to  have  gone 
in  search  of  that  drug,  so  that  the  “ Far  West  ” state- 
ment is  obviously  far  fetched.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  new  in  the  administration,  medicinally,  of 
such  an  old  pharmaceutical  acquaintance  as  aloes. 
Gonsequently,  the  sole  novelty  consists  in  falsely 
describing  the  countries  whence  this  drug  is  procured. 
Another  m.atter  to  which  we  would  draw  attention  i.s 
that  aloes  is  uncertain,  and  in  the  case  of  very  deli- 
cate persons  and  children  often  injurious  in  its  action, 
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unless  regulated  by  other  medicines  combined  with 
it ; but  if  Sequah,  Limited,  take  so  little  trouble  as 
not  to  learn  whence  a drug  comes,  they  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  inform  themselves  as  to  its  properties. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  sent  the  “Prairie  Flower” 
to  our  analyst,  we  also  submitted  a bottle  of  Sequah’s 
Oil  for  examination.  The  following  is  a copy  of  his 
report  upon  both  articles  : — 

Analytical  Laboratory, 

Vestry  Hall,  Paddington  Green,  W., 
March  13th. 

Dear  Sir, — On  February  20th  I received  from  you  a two-ounce 
bottle  of  “ Sequah’s  Oil  ” and  a two-ounce  bottle  of  Sequah's 
“ Prairie  Flower."  These  were  still  in  unopened  wrappers,  and 
were  sealed  by  the  unbroken  patent  stamp  of  the  Inland  Revenue. 

On  analysis,  I found  as  follows : — 

The  “ Sequah  Oil  ’’  consists  of  a mixture  of  two-thirds  turpentine 
and  one-third  fish  oil,  scented  with  a few  drops  of  oil  of  camphor. 

The  Sequah  " Prairie  Flower"  contains  in  the  two  ounces  : — 

Water 735  grains. 

Aloes  105  ,, 

Carbonate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  35  ,, 

and  a few  drops  of  the  tinctures  of  capsicum  and  myrrh. 

This  medicine  being  reputed  to  be  made  from  "a  Mineral  Water, 
and  Vegetable  Extracts  found  in  the  Far  West,”  I carefully  looked 
for  the  usual  constituents  of  ordinary  mineral  water;  but,  excepting, 
ihe  carbonate  of  soda,  I found  none. 

I remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alfred  W.  Stokes,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C., 
Public  Analyst. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  is  apparently  added  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  aloes  in  a state  of  solution,  so 
that  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  vaunted  “ Mineral 
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Water  ” came  from  no  more  remote  source  than  the 
Sequah  house-tap. 

As  regards  the  Sequah  Oil,  that  is  decidedly  fishy, 
like  the  method  resorted  to  by  Sequah,  Limited,  for 
getting  publicity  for  their  wares.  The  bulk  of  quack 
preparations  obtain  notoriety  through  newspaper 
advertisements  and  mural  posters ; but  Sequah, 
Limited,  taking  advantage  of  the  falsely  assumed 
connection  between  a watery  solution  of  East  and 
West  Indian  aloes  and  the  North  American  Indians, 
send  out  itinerant  lecturers — half  sham-Indian,  half 
English  “Cheap  Jacks” — into  the  market-places  and 
highways  to  spout  rhapsodical  praises  of  Sequah  This 
and  Sequah  That.  These  lecturers,  more  numerous 
by  far  than  the  knaves  in  several  packs  of  cards  (we 
mention  the  knaves  through  a natural  sequence  ot 
thought),  are  distributed  in  various  towns,  and 
succeed  at  any  rate  in  one  thing,  and  that  is  in  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  quiet  of  any  locality  that  may 
be  pestered  by  their  presence.  Being  glib  of  tongue, 
ready  with  clap-trap  talk,  and  liberal  in  treating  the 
mob,  they  soon  get  around  them  a set  of  partisans, 
whose  number  is  rapidly  swollen  by  loungers  and 
others. 

In  the  course  of  a recent  trial  for  slander,  the 
defendant  being  a Sequah  lecturer  at  Croydon,  it 
was  stated  by  counsel  that  the  total  number  of  these 
men  was  upwards  of  a dozen  ; nearer  a score,  indeed. 
Yet  their  hearers  are  led  to  foolishly  imagine  that 
each  is  the  only  “ Sequah”;  while,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  not  a single  fellow  amongst  the  whole  crew 
entitled  to  the  name. 
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A correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  a description 
of  one  of  these  meetings,  from  which  we  will  quote  : — 

In  a field  there  was  drawn  up  a highly-decorated  circus-car, 
which  during  part  of  the  day  had  paraded  the  streets  with  a brass 
band  sitting  in  it.  Flaring  lamps  fixed  on  poles  served  to  brilliantly 
light  the  scene.  Preceded  by  a band,  the  Sequah  lecturer  drove  up 
to  the  car  in  a two-horse  landau.  Taking  a seat  in  the  front  of  the 
car,  he  proceeded  to  produce  letters  from  his  pocket,  and  open 
and  silently  peruse  them,  apparently  jotting  down  their  contents. 
Meanwhile  he  would  now  and  then  be  interrupted  by  messengers 
bringing  bouquets  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  more  letters.  After  about 
ten  minutes  or  more  of  this  elaborate  dumb  show,  he  would  rise 
and  remove  his  overcoat  and  broad-brimmed  sombrero  hat,  showing 
a mass  of  black,  greasy,  wavy  hair,  a string  of  boars'  tusks  round 
his  neck,  and  garments  of  the  cowboy  style  with  which  Buffalo 
Bill's  followers  made  us  familiar.  Then  he  would  read  aloud  a 
number  of  letters  of  thanks  for  cures  effected,  or  asking  for  more 
medicine.  After  a little  talk  about  the  extent  to  which  the  Sequah 
remedies  were  spreading,  he  fitted  on  his  forehead  a small  electric 
lamp,  the  portable  battery  of  which  was  carried  in  his  pocket. 
Those  persons  who  desired  to  have  teeth  removed  were  invited  into 
the  car.  I saw  between  thirty  and  forty  men,  women  and  children 
step  up,  one  at  a time,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  electric  lamp,  their 
teeth  were  taken  out,  some  having  as  many  as  three  or  four  ex- 
tracted. The  operation  was  rapidly  performed,  but  an  ominous 
snap  now  and  then  told  to  the  initiated  that  a tooth  had  been 
broken  in.  When  the  cries  of  the  sufferer  who  was  being  operated 
on  were  loud  and  expressive,  the  brass  band  stationed  at  the  rear 
portion  of  the  car  struck,  up  lustily,  so  as  to  drown  the  sound,  and 
the  only  air  that  they  played  during  the  whole  time  was  singularly 
selected,  being  the  negro  melody  “Who’s  dat  calling  so  sweet  ? ’’* 
Then  came  moi-e  boasting  and  more  letter  reading.  After  this, 
people  in  the  crowd  who  had  been  cured  of  rheumatism  were 
requested  to  come  into  the  car.  Some  four  persons  accepted  this 
invitation,  bent  their  arms  up  and  down,  which  they  said  they  had 
not  been  able  to  do  previous  to  treatment,  or  jumped  about  before 
the  spectators.  Then  followed  the  sale  of  Sequah  preparations  at 

• See  illustration  on  our  title  page,  from  pliotogiapli  taken  at  Hastings. 
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two  shillings  a small  bottle,  and  the  stuff  went  off  at  a lively  rate. 
Occasionally  people  having  rheumatic  limbs  were  rubbed  in  the  car 
by  the  lecturer  or  his  attendant  for  half-an-hour  or  more,  and 
sometimes  said  that  they  felt  better.  When  the  rheumatic  cripples 
had  ascended  the  car,  the  lecturer  generally  broke  their  crutches, 
then  “ massaged  ” their  limbs,  and  finally  bade  them  to  walk  away. 
One  unfortunate  fellow  hobbled  from  the  car  to  the  edge  of  the 
field ; but,  crutchless  as  he  was,  he  could  get  no  further,  despite 
the  vigorous  and  long  rubbing  he  had  been  subjected  to.” 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  any  benefit  which 
the  sufferers  may  receive  is  entirely  due  to  the 
“ massage,”  or  careful  rubbing  ; also  that  the  cases 
are  selected.  There  is  no  inherent  curative  virtue  in 
the  Sequah  Oil,  as  shown  by  the  circumstance  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  alleged  cure,  the  relief  is  not 
permanent,  while  home  trials  commonly  fail  alto- 
gether. 

Even  the  so-called  cures  are  not  all  so  genuine  as 
they  are  made  to  appear,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  prove.  A lady  residing  at  Surbiton  Hill  had  a 
gardener,  who,  though  somewhat  stiff  in  his  joints, 
after  the  wont  of  gardeners  through  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  could  do  a good  day’s  work  every 
week-day.  When  a Sequah  lecturer  was  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames  this  lady  heard  so  much  about  him  that 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  drive  down  and  hear  him 
hold  forth.  As  she  sat  in  her  carriage  outside  the 
concourse  of  people,  what  was  her  astonishment,  on 
seeing  a patient  hoisted  into  the  car  (with  much 
labour  by  four  men),  at  recognising  in  him  her 
gardener  ! After  a while  she  saw  him  run  nimbly 
down  the  steps.  Next  day  she  taxed  him  with  all 
this,  and  said,  “ Surely,  gardener,  you  could  have  got 
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into  the  car  without  giving  all  that  trouble  ? ” To 
which  he  replied,  “ Oh,  yes,  Mum,  but  them’s  the 
orders  ! ” From  other  reports  which  have  reached  us, 
it  is  evident  that  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to 
the  diseases  which  the  Sequah  specifics  can  relieve, 
there  is  room  for  none  as  to  the  definite  nature  of  the 
orders  issued  to  exhibition-patients  by  the  Sequah 
lecturers. 

The  tooth-drawing,  which  helps  greatly  in  also 
drawing  a crowd,  while  the  rapidity  of  it  visibly  im- 
presses the  spectators,  is  rather  mixed  in  its  results. 
■“  Who’s  dat  calling  so  sweet  ? ” may  serve  effectually 
to  drown  the  cries  of  a sufferer  who  gets  a broken 
tooth  for  his  pains,  but  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
significant  fact  that,  as  we  have  heard  dentists  assert, 
there  is  always  a greater  demand  for  stump-removal 
after  the  Sequah  lecturer  has  left  a town  than  there 
was  prior  to  his  visit.  Sound  teeth  must  not  un- 
frequently  be  forfeited,  too,  in  the  hurry  of  extraction. 
A dental  surgeon,  practising  at  the  West  End,  told  us 
that,  being  at  Wimbledon  when  a Sequah  lec- 
turer was  performing,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  get 
nearer,  and  as  a man  who  had  just  had  a tooth 
extracted  passed  from  the  platform  to  the  crowd  he 
asked  the  man  to  let  him  look  at  the  tooth,  which  the 
operator  had  put  into  the  patient’s  hand.  “ Why,  it 
is  a sound  one,”  he  fexclaimed,  whereupon  such  a 
hostile  demonstration  was  made  towards  him  by 
some  excited  and  apparently  more  than  ordinarily 
interested  Sequah  supporters,  that  he  found  it  prudent 
■♦■n  withdraw  himself  from  the  crowd. 
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Chapter  VI. 


Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment  ; Sequah’s 
“ Prairie  Flower  ” ; Letter  from  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bartlett  concerning  Clarke’s  Blood  Mix- 
ture. 


Some  fifty  or  more  years  ago  a man  named  Albinolo, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  French  quacks  (proud 
pre-eminence  !)  issued  large  numbers  of  curious  little 
green-covered  pamphlets  in  which  hemost  energetically 
attacked  one  Thomas  Holloway,  of  London,  and 
accused  him  of  fraudulently  appropriating  his 
(Albinolo’s)  invention.  According  to  this  amusing 
specimen  of  quarrels  among  quacks,  Albinolo,  fired 
with  a notion  of  creating  a fresh  field  for  plunder  in 
England,  entrusted  Thomas  Holloway  with  the 
requisite  means  for  bringing  out  Albinolo’s  prepar- 
ations in  this  country.  This  Thomas  Holloway  seems 
to  have  done  promptly  and  thoroughly,  but  he 
considerably  exceeded  instructions,  for  he  conceived 
the  unexpected  idea  of  working  them  in  his  own  name, 
and  thus  aroused  the  little  Frenchman’s  ire  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  green  cover  of  Albinolo’s  pamphlet 
must  almost  have  been  matched  by  the  altered  hue  of 
his  complexion.  “ Pity  such  troubles  e’er  should 
come,  ’Twixt  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum  ; ” but  it 
is  no  part  of  our  province  to  sympathise  with  Albinolo, 
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or  to  side  with  the  (according  to  Albinolo’s  assevera- 
tions) unfaithful  Thomas. 

Yet,  although  Thomas  was  unfaithful,  he  did  not 
partake  of  the  unbelieving  character  of  his  scriptural 
namesake.  Thomas  Holloway  had  not  achieved 
absolute  success  as  a tradesman,  and  he  doubtless  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a change  of  vocation  ; so 
that,  Albinolo’s  attacks  notwithstanding,  he  straight- 
w'ay  laid  in  a large  stock  of  drugs,  boxes,  and  gallipots, 
and  ordered  a large  number  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments. He  believed  in  the  gullibility  of  the  British 
public,  whatever  private  views  he  might  have  enter- 
tained as  to  the  universally  curative  character  of  his 
wares  ; and,  moreover,  he  dubbed  himself  “ Professor  ” 
Holloway,  jumping  at  once  from  his  previous  modest 
position  behind  the  counter  of  his  shop  in  the  Strand, 
near  old  Temple  Bar,  to  high  scientific  rank.  His 
example  was  contagious,  and  professors  sprang  up  in 
all  branches  of  business ; so  that,  in  our  student  time 
at  “ Bart.’s”  it  was  quite  possible  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours  to  have  one’s  hair  cut  by  a professor,  one’s 
measurement  for  clothes  taken  by  another  professor, 
one’s  food  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
third  professor,  and  one’s  knowledge  of  the  “ noble 
art  of  self-defence  ” improved  by  so  many  punches  on 
the  nose,  administered  for  a reasonable  fee,  by  a 
hulking,  beetle-browed  professor  of  pugilism.  In  fact, 
professors  became  almost  as  common  in  England  then 
as  men  bearing  military  titles  are  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  day. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  Thomas 
Holloway  added  to  his  assumed  accomplishment  of 
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Curer-General  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  English  poets ; though,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, he  moulded  his  course  in  accordance  with 
the  following  lines  from  Samuel  Butler’s  Hudibras : — > 

“ To  quack  of  universal  cures  ; 

And  mighty  heaps  of  coin  increase.” 

We  commend  this  quotation  to  the  present  “ pro- 
fessorial ” staff  at  Holloway’s  New  Oxford-street 
establishment,  as  more  apt  and  more  truthful  in 
import  than  the  quotations  which  the  compiler  of 
their  Family  Friend^  presented  to  customers,  has 
reproduced  from  Shakespeare  and  other  authors,  with 
more  ingeniousness  than  ingenuousness,  for  the  purpose 
of  puffing  Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment. 

As  the  Family  Friend  gives  a number  of  anecdotes 
amidst  other  miscellaneous  matter,  we  naturally 
searched  its  pages  for  some  bearing  upon  the  life  of 
the  late  “ professor,”  but  we  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Under  the  heading  of  “ Seasonable 
Advice,”  the  pills  and  ointment  are  pertinaciously 
recommended  for  all  ages,  all  climates,  all  diseases,  all 
seasons,  and  in  all  quantities.  We  recollect,  when  on 
a visit  in  Wiltshire,  noticing  a roadside  inn  at 
Marlborough  bearing  the  quaint  name  of  the  “ Five 
Alls.”  The  device  on  the  sign-board  swinging  in 
front  of  the  house  is  divided  into  five  compartments, 
representing — i,  the  Queen,  with  the  motto,  “ I 
govern  all;”  2,  3,  and  4,  a robed  bishop,  a general,  and 
a judge,  respectively  praying  for  all,  fighting  for  all, 
and  administering  the  law  for  all  ; while  the  fifth 
figure  is  that  of  a man,  typical  of  the  British  tax-payer. 
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who  says  significantly,  “ I pay  for  all.”  A somewhat 
similar  condition  of  things  exists  as  regards  quack 
medicines,  for  the  credulous  consumers  of  these 
nostrums  pay  for  all,  whether  it  be  the  huge  establish- 
ments in  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  the  many 
thousands  of  pounds  spent  in  advertising,  or  the 
“ mighty  heaps  of  coin  ” which  the  proprietors  amass. 

Well,  although  we  were  disappointed  in  not  finding 
any  anecdotes  of  the  late  “ professor  ” in  the  publica- 
tion to  which  we  have  referred,  we  need  not  on  that 
account  leave  our  readers  wholly  in  a like  predicament, 
but  will  give  two  stories  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

When  Charles  Dickens  was  in  the  height  of  his 
splendid  career  as  a novelist,  Holloway  sent  him  a 
cheque  for  i^i,ooo,  with  an  intimation  that  he  might 
consider  it  as  his  property  if  he  would  insert  in  an 
early  number  of  one  of  his  works,  then  coming  out  in 
a serial  form,  some  reference  to  the  Holloway  patent 
medicines.  Dickens,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  with 
equal  promptitude  and  indignation,  returned  the 
proffered  bribe.  Upon  hearing  of  this  incident, 
Thackeray  remarked,  with  the  quiet  sarcasm  of  which 
he  was  master,  that  if  he  had  been  in  Dickens’  place 
he  should  have  killed  the  villain  of  the  novel  with  an 
overdose  of  Holloway’s  Pills,  and  thus  have  secured 
the  1,000. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1851,  there  was  a large  meeting  of 
representative  men  at  Gore  House,  Kensington. 
Holloway  had  gained  admission  with  the  throng,  and 
made  use  of  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  whom  he 
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happened  to  know,  to  obtain  introductions  to  pro- 
minent personages.  He  was  particularly  desirous 
of  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  Thackeray,  and 
Mr.  Sala,  probably  for  reasons  not  difficult  to  seek, 
was  equally  anxious  to  avoid  this.  However,  yielding 
at  last,  Mr.  Sala  took  the  “ Professor  ” up  to  the  great 
novelist,  and  managed  to  say  a few  words  of  introduc- 
tion, despite  the  crowd  around  them.  Thackeray 
appeared  to  understand  the  name  imperfectly,  and 
complimented  the  “ Professor  ” in  the  same  strain  as 
he  would  have  done  in  the  case  of  a distinguished 
military  officer.  Holloway,  confused,  had  to  explain 
that  he  was  not  a general,  but  merely  “ Professor  ” 
Holloway.  “ Oh  ! well,”  observed  Thackeray,  “ I 
made  a very  natural  mistake,  for  you,  too,  must  have 
killed  thousands  of  people.” 

As  to  the  composition  of  Holloway’s  pills,  Mons. 
Dorvault,  an  eminent  French  chemist,  reported  it  to 
be  as  follows  in  144  pills.  For  convenience  we  give 
the  amounts  in  English  instead  of  French  weights  : — 


Aloes 

Rhubarb  ... 
Saffron 
Glauber’s  Salt 
Pepper  ... 


62  grains. 

27  .. 

3 M 
3 .. 

7 .. 


Aloes,  which  the  Sequah  people  falsely  describe 
under  the  name  of  Prairie  Flower,  is,  like  rhubarb, 
a substance  possessing  aperient  properties ; saffron 
and  Glauber’s  salt  are  in  such  infinitesimally  small 
quantities  that  they  may  be  passed  over  without 
comment,  and  the  pepper  may  be  similarly  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  consideration. 
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Holloway’s  ointment  contains,  according  to  Mons. 
Dorvault,  in  1 59  parts  : — 


Olive  Oil  ... 

Lard 

Resin 

White  Wax 
Yellow  Wax 
Turpentine 
Spermaceti 


62  J parts. 

50 

25 

i2.i  „ 

3 .. 

3 

3 


There  is  no  ingredient  here,  any  more  than  in  the 
pills,  to  which  special  remedial  properties  can  be 
attributed  ; yet  Holloway’s  advertisements  claim  for 
both  preparations  marvellous  curative  characters,  and 
assert  in  the  most  unblushing  and  untruthful  manner 
that  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  asthma,  pleurisy, 
influenza,  dysentery,  gout,  rheumatism,  all  skin  affec- 
tions— in  short,  every  ill  to  which  human  flesh  is 
subject — will  vanish  away  upon  the  administration  of 
the  pills  and  the  inunction  of  the  ointment,  like 
morning  mists  before  the  rising  sun.  “ Allah  is 
great ! ” Holloway  is  greater  ; that  is,  if  we  believe 
what  Holloway  says.  Instead  of  the  few  grains  of 
pepper  in  the  pills,  we  should,  bearing  in  mind  the  old 
proverb,  require  many  grains  of  salt  before  accepting 
the  Professor’s  professions  of  perfection. 

While  on  the  question  of  analysis,  we  may  mention 
that  a correspondent  informs  us  that  lately  a Sequah 
lecturer  in  a country  town  had  the  brazen  impudence 
to  tell  his  gaping  audience  that  Sequah,  Limited, 
defied  the  most  skilful  analyst  to  find  out  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Prairie  Flower  Mixture,  and  offered  to 
give  £ 1 ,000  to  anyone  who  could  state  what  it  con- 
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tained.  Mr.  A.  W.  Stokes,  F.C.S.,  Public  Analyst  for 
Paddington  and  other  important  metropolitan  districts, 
has  published  a very  complete  analysis  in  HYGIENE, 
but  we  have  not  learned  that  Sequah,  Limited, 
have  forwarded  a cheque  for  ;^i,ooo  to  that  gentle- 
man. Possibly  they  are  considering  the  desirability 
of  repeating  the  offer;  in  which  case  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  also  deposit  the  money  with  some 
person  in  whom  more  reliance  can  be  placed  than  in 
the  wild  and  wholly  untrue  assertions  of  the  company’s 
lecturers,  whether  as  regards  the  analysis  of  the 
Sequah  nostrums,  or  their  remedial  properties. 


With  reference  to  our  articles  on  Clarke’s  Blood 
Mixture  (see  Chapters  II.  and  III.),  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  an  old  and  esteemed 
contributor.  Dr.  Bartlett,  whose  name  is  well  known 
through  his  professional  position  as  an  analyst  and 
the  good  work  which  he  did  in  connection  with  the 
passing  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
and  his  subsequent  exposure  of  adulterations. 

In  common  with  Dr.  Bartlett,  and  doubtless  many 
of  our  readers,  we  look  with  a large  degree  of  expect- 
ancy and  interest  for  the  reply  to  the  question  put  by 
him  to  the  proprietors  of  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture. 

To  the  Editor  of  Hygiene. 

Dear  Sir, — After  some  years’  absence  from  the  busy  centre  of 
current  sanitary  and  scientific  literature  in  London,  I am  gratified  to 
find  a fresh  impulse  infused  into  your  useful  periodical  by  its 
weekly  publication. 
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I am  particularly  interested  in  the  raid  made  upon  patent 
medicines  and  other  proprietary  articles,  and  it  rouses  the  blood  of 
an  old  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  to  find  these  flagrant  abuses 
still  pursuing  the  profitable  tenor  of  their  ways,  undisturbed  by 
exposure  and  almost  unchallenged,  except  in  your  columns.  I am 
not  sure  that  I am  in  accord  with  all  the  extreme  views  expressed  on 
this  subject.  I am  not  even  certain  that  I would,  if  1 could,  wipe 
out  of  existence  every  patent  medicine,  and  certainly  I should  wish 
to  use  the  greatest  discrimination  in  “ sifting  out  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  " in  dealing  with  what  are  termed  “ proprietary  articles.” 

I would  draw  the  line  at  those  patent  medicines  which  are, 
from  the  nature  of  their  composition,  likely  to  be  injurious  to  health  ; 
those  which  must  be  detrimental  from  the  dosage  proposed  aud 
recommended  by  the  proprietors ; those  which  pretend  to  cure 
certain  diseases,  and  which  are  demonstrably  unsuitable  or  inert  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  sold  ; and,  lastly,  all  those  concern- 
ing which  any  false  pretence  is  advertised  or  published,  or  whose 
proprietors  are  unable  to  authenticate  every  statement  advertised  or 
published  by  them.  Touching  on  your  recent  articles,  I have  had 
almost  thrust  upon  me  a most  extraordinary  advertisement  in  to- 
day’s Daily  Chronicle.  It  apparently  emanates,  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  Family  Doctor.  There  are  no  marks  of  quotation  to  the 
first  fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Family  Doctor's  advice  (in  capitals) 
then  comes  a quotation,  as  I take  it,  from  some  very  peculiar  publi- 
cation, bearing,  ironically.  I suppose,  the  title  of  the  Family  Doctor. 
I say  ironically,  because  no  respectable  family  doctor  would  dream 
of  giving  such  advice  as  : — '•  Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  is  a curative 
agent  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  since  it  cleanses  and 
clears  the  blood  from  all  impurities,  and  restores  it  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. It  is  a medicine  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  It  is  certainly 
the  finest  blood  purifier  that  science  and  skill  have  brought  to  light 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  we  (the  Family  Doctor)  can  with  the 
utmost  confidence  recommend  it  to  our  subscribers  and  the  public 
generally.” 

This  is  strong  and  unctuous  enough,  and  no  doubt  catches  the 
unsophisticated  sufferers  from  pimples,  eruptions  and  sores,  scrofula, 
scurvy  and  bad  legs,  skin  and  blood  diseases  of  all  descriptions,  as 
if  with  “ bird-lime.”  But  having  swallowed  the  Family  Doctor 
with  extreme  nausea  I come  to  a ” staggerer,”  as  Mr.  Dick  Swiveller 
observed.  It  appears  to  be  a quotation  from  a certificate  signed  by 
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my  old  friend  Dr.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  stating  that  " Clarke’s  Blood 
Mixture  is  entirely  free  from  any  poison  or  metallic  impregnation, 
does  not  contain  any  injurious  ingredient,  and  is  a good,  safe,  and 
useful  medicine.” 

I now  simply  ask  the  proprietors  of  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture  to 
authenticate  that  quotation  with  the  rest  of  the  text,  if  any,  under 
Dr.  Swaine  Taylor’s  actual  signature,  giving  also  the  date. 

I have  very  particular  reasons  for  pressing  this  inquiry,  and  if  the 
authenticity  of  the  quotation  is  not  sufficiently  proved,  I will  lay 
these  reasons,  with  other  information,  before  your  readers  in  a 
future  communication.  It  will  be  interesting  to  show  how  such 
quotations  are  obtained  and  used. 

I am,  faithfully  yours, 

H.  C.  Bartlett. 


Chapter  VII. 


Correspondence  concerning  Holloway  and 
Mattel — Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture  Testi- 
monials. 


I. — Concerning  Holloway. 

Dublin. 

Sir. — I am  out  of  patience  with  such  abominable  articles  as  you 
have  inserted  in  your  paper  about  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
quack  medicines.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  late  esteemed  Professor 
Holloway  was  a gentlemS,n  of  the  highest  character,  and  that  he 
founded  several  institutions  of  almost  national  importance?  You 
may  not  know  all  this  but  I do,  and  I am  proud  to  say  that  I have  a 
near  and  dear  relative  who  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Holloway 
College  at  Egham.  And  don’t  you  know  that  one  who  bears  the 
honoured  name  of  Holloway  has  been  knighted  by  Her  Majesty  ? — 
Yours  indignantly,  A Lady. 

■Jf  :|c 

II. — Concerning  Mattel 

Another  correspondent  has  sent  us  two  fearfully 
lengthy  epistles  from  Pisa.  Judging  from  his  violent 
and  illogical  attacks  on  the  medical  profession,  his 
judgment  must  be  as  much  out  of  the  straight  line  as 
the  famous  Leaning  Tower  which  forms  one  of  the 
sights  of  that  Italian  city.  The  oddest  thing,  perhaps, 
about  his  letters  is  that  he  has  adopted  the  signature 
“ Common  Sense.”  He  might  as  well,  while  about 
it,  have  unconsciously  imitated  the  signature  of  the 
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“ Professor’s  ” lady  champion  and  signed  himself  “ A 
Gentleman.”  These  communications  are  too  long 
for  publication  in  full,  and  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  extracts.  One  lump  of  mud  is  so  much, 
like  another  that  a sample  or  two  will  serve  as  well 
as  exhibiting  the  whole  heap  : — 

“ Without  wishing  to  appear  abusive,  I must  say  such  an  article 
as  that  on  Mattel’s  Remedies  is  a reflection  on  your  honesty,  common 
sense,  and  capacity  as  editor  of  a paper. 

“ I.  Honesty.  Is  it  honesty  to  denounce  as  sheer  humbug  a system 
of  which  you  know  nothing  ? You  pin  your  faith  to  Mr.  Stokes’s 
analysis  of  the  ' Electricities,’  but  you  don't  even  try  the  remedies,  and 
you  condemn  them  beforehand.  What  good  are  your  assertions 
without  proofs  ? Prove  that  they  do  no  good  or  do  harm,  and 
people  will  listen  to  you ; otherwise  they  will  think  you  belong  tO' 
the  great  conspiracy  to  silence  any  new  remedy  not  brought  out  by 
the  doctors.  Let  me  add,  too,  that  I know  a doctor  who  analysed 
the  ‘ Electricities,’  and  fancied  they  were  prepared  from  fungi,  to 
which  idea  the  smell  and  the  growths  that  develop  in  them  might 
give  colour. 

" 2.  Your  common  sense.  Do  you  believe  your  little  ipse  dixit  will 
stop  people  trying  Mattel  ? What  an  idea  you  must  have  of  the 
mental  capacities  of  your  readers  if  you  imagine  you  can  keep  them 
off  the  forbidden  Mattel  territory  by  calling  him  a humbug. 

•'  3.  Your  commercial  capacity  as  the  editor  of  a paper.*  Hygiene 
looks  a useful  kind  of  publication,  but  the  line  you  have  taken  up 
would  quite  discourage  myself  and  others  from  taking  it  in.” 

* • * • 

” Do  you  not  feel  that  your  article,  imputing  fraud  to  Mattel,  is 


• “Commercial  capacity”!  We  begin  to  suspect  from  this 
expression,  and  the  animus  displayed  throughout,  that  ” Common 
Sense  ” would  have  been  nearer  the  mark  if  he  had  styled  himself 
" A Matteist  Bagman.”  We  did  not  know  before  that  commercial 
capacity  was  an  editorial  essential.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
allow  that  Mattel  could  give  most  people  points  in  commercial 
capacity,  if  by  that  term  is  implied  the  capacity  requisite  for  selling 
water  at  the  rate  of  about  5s.  an  ounce. 
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abusive  ? Not  only  abusive,  I should  say,  but  libellous ; and  abuse 
naturally  generates  abuse.  I hope  my  abuse  has  been  restrained 
by  gentlemanly  feeling,  but  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  know  to  write 
in  cold  blood  to  people  like  yourself,  who,  knowing  simply  nothing, 
and  not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  test  a single  remedy,  sit  down  in 
an  editor's  chair  and  pronounce  an  ex  cathedrd  judgment,  that  it  is 
all  a humbug  and  a fraud  ! I wonder  you  cannot  see  that  a paper 
conducted  on  such  principles  can  never  go  down  with  people  who 
have  a grain  of  common  sense  or  reflection.  We  should  be  thankful 
to  you  if  you  would  unmask  Mattel  by  proving  his  fraud  ; but  that 
is  the  last  thing  that  occurs  to  you." 

« * * » 

" P.S. — I dare  say  you  have  never  compared  your  position  with 
that  taken  up  by  the  Pope.  Were  the  Saviour  to  come  again,  and 
work  miracles  of  healing  in  your  sight,  you  would  pronounce  them 
humbug,  if  not  fraud." 

=!: 

# * 

In  accordance  with  the  French  rule,  “ Place  aux 
Pames”  we  will  deal  first  with  “ A Lady’s ” communi- 
cation. While  admitting  that  her  relative  has  profited 
from  the  posthumous  benefits  provided  by  the  late 
Thomas  Holloway,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  knighthood  conferred  on  the  present  head  of  the 
firm  of  pill  makers  has  added  to  the  lustre  of  that 
ancient  order,  that  it  has  elevated  quackery  into  a 
science,  or  that  it  has  in  any  degree  altered  the  fact 
that  Thomas  Holloway  “ made  his  pile  ” by  the 
pertinacious  and  persistent  puffery  and  exaggeration 
of  the  remedial  value  of  his  wares.  The  “ almost 
national  ” importance  of  the  institutions  founded  with 
part  of  the  money  thus  amassed  is  a question  which 
we  will  not  stop  to  discuss,  beyond  remarking  that 
there  was  one  institution  which  Thomas  Holloway 
established,  not  the  least  appropriate,  perhaps,  if 
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intended  as  a delicate  compliment  to  the  people  who 
believe  that  his  pills  and  ointment  will  cure  every 
human  malady,  viz.,  an  asylum  for  lunatics. 

After  all,  our  feminine  correspondent  has  advanced 
no  sounder  argument  in  the  “ Professor’s  ” favour  than 
that  used  by  Lucetta  in  Shakespeare’s  Two  Gentlemen 
.of  Verona  : — “ I have  no  other  but  a woman’s  reason  ; 
I think  him  so,  because  I think  him  so.” 

Without  “ wishing  to  appear  abusive,”  the  Matteist 
;advocate  has  succeeded  beyond  his  desires  or  expecta- 
tions— what  would  he  say,  we  wonder,  if  he  tried  to 
appear  abusive  ? — and  we  complacently  accept  his 
attack  as  a pretty  good  proof  that  the  shafts  aimed  at 
Mattei’s  imposition  have  hit,  at  least,  one  of  his 
followers.  It  would  seem  that  our  correspondent 
looks  upon  common  sense  as  a rare  quality,  limited  to 
himself  and  other  Matteists  ; while  he  advances  the 
illogical  argument  that  the  circumstance  of  a man 
Shaving  devoted  special  study  to  any  particular  branch 
of  knowledge  wholly  disqualifies  him  from  coming  to 
any  right  opinion  thereon.  How  cleverly,  too,  he 
works  in  his  similes  ! Scarcely  have  we  got  over  the 
contrast  of  our  humble  selves  with  the  Pope,  though 
'we  never  claimed  infallibility  (we  leave  such  prepos- 
terous claims  to  people  of  “ Common  Sense’s  ” stamp), 
than  the  artfully  simple,  or  simply  artful,  comparison 
•of  Mattei  with  the  Saviour  (!)  is  adroitly  introduced. 

As  for  our  knowing  nothing  of  Mattei’s  remedies, 
this  assumption  by  “ Common  Sense  ” is  as  incorrect 
as  his  other  insinuations,  for  it  happens  that  three 
years  ago  our  attention  was  directed  to  these  prepara- 
tions by  General  Booth’s  asking  our  opinion  concern- 
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ing  them,  in  the  course  of  a conversation  about  MrSv 
Booth’s  illness  with  cancer.  It  was  evident  to  us — as 
Mr.  Stead  has  confirmed  in  his  panegyric  on  Mattel 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews — that  the  General  had  no 
great  faith  in  the  “ Electricities  ; ” but  we  availed 
ourselves  of  subsequent  opportunities  to  put  the 
Mattei  remedies  to  practical  tests.  The  results  were 
so  unsatisfactory  that  we  were  not  surprised  when 
Mr.  Stokes,  after  submitting  the  “ Electricities  ” to 
rigid  analysis,  announced  that  the  samples  sent  to  him-, 
just  as  they  were  purchased  from  the  London  agents,, 
consisted  only  of  water.  Water,  “ honest  water,”  as- 
Shakespeare  wrote,  to  what  base  uses  may  you  not  be. 
brought ! And,  because  we  say  that  so  long  as  Mr. 
Stokes’  analysis  is  not  disproved,  and  that  so  long  as. 
Mattei  and  his  followers  content  themselves  with  vague 
assertions  we  shall  regard  him  as  a gross  humbug,, 
“ Common  Sense  ” avers  that  we  are  not  only  abusive, 
but  libellous.  The  anecdote  is  told  of  a man,  who 
had  been  found  guilty  by  a jury,  that  when  asked 
what  he  had  to  say  on  his  behalf,  he  remarked  that  he 
was  “ open  to  conviction!'  We  shall  be  open  to  con- 
viction, too,  when  Mattei  has  proved  that  the  analysis 
we  published  is  false,  and  has  shown  what  his  “ Elec- 
tricities ” do  contain  besides  water. 

There  is  another  story  told  of  a gentleman  who, 
passing  along  a street  of  a manufacturing  town,  was 
so  astonished  at  the  spectacle  of  a little  woman  vigor- 
ously punching  a big  “ navvy  ” in  the  back,  at  the 
same  time  using  most  angry  language,  without  any 
attempt  at  resistance  or  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  of  the  blows,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
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■from  speaking  to  the  man.  Tne  good-humoured 
■giant  turned  round  towards  the  gentleman,  and,  re- 
moving his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  observed,  with  a 
broad  smile  on  his  face;  glancing  down  at  his  diminu- 
tive and  irascible  spouse,  “ It’s  all  right,  sir  ; it  pleases 
her,  and  it  don’t  hurt  me.”  In  like  manner  it  may 
please  “ Common  Sense  ” and  others  of  the  same 
•stamp  to  pitch  into  and  vilify  the  medical  profession, 
while  it  certainly  does  not  hurt  or  disturb  the  equani- 
mity of  the  latter. 

We  have  already  referred  in  these  articles  to  the 
promptitude  with  which  quacks  assert  that  their 
nostrums  will  cure  every  ill  under  the  sun.  Univer- 
sality is  their  great  aim,  as  embodied  in  the  advice 
given  by  an  American  patent  medicine  manufacturer 
to  a relative  who  was  about  to  embark  in  a similar 
business  : — “ Recommend  the  stuff  internally,  exter- 
.nally,  and  eternally.” 

Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment  afford  a good  illus- 
tration of  the  extent  to  which  this  advice  can  be 
•carried.  The  “ boon  and  blessing  to  every  family,” 
which  one  sees  advertised  at  every  railway  station, 
•consists  of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  with  some  still  less 
important  constituents,  to  be  administered  internally  ; 
and  an  ointment  composed  of  lard,  oil,  wax,  turpen- 
tine, and  resin,  to  be  used  externally ; whilst  the  con- 
stant and  persistent  advertising  of  these  nostrums 
may  be  regarded  as  carrying  out  the  third  condition 
laid  down  by  the  successful  Yankee  quack.  Anyone 
■acquainted  with  even  the  most  elementary  rudiments 
•of  pharmacy  and  medicine  must,  of  course,  see  that 
there  is  nothing  of  a specific — far  less  of  a marvellous 
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— character  among  the  ingredients  we  have  enumer- 
ated ; yet  Holloway’s  advertisements  assert  that  these 
two  quack  preparations  will  promptly  and  certainly 
cure  every  disease,  from  asthrna  right  down  through 
the  alphabet. 

We  wonder  whether  the  Bishops  and  other  bigwigs- 
who  manage  the  affairs  of  Holloway  College,  referred 
to  in  “A  Lady’s  ” letter,  ever  give  five  minutes’  thought 
to  the  questionable  means  and  despicable  disregard  for 
truth  by  which  the  money  was  amassed  that  enabled 
the  founder  of  that  institution  to  leave  behind  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment 
and  of  human  gullibility.  Monumentum  cere  pereyinius 
might  in  this  instance  be  translated,  “ A monument 
more  lasting  than  the  brazen  assertions  of  its  founder.” 

Some  time  ago,  when  General  Booth  was  raising 
the  special  Salvation  Army  fund,  one  of  his  opponents 
tried  to  trip  him  up  by  asking  whether  he  could  con- 
scientiously accept  money  in  aid  from  unbelievers  and 
other  unworthy  persons,  referring  to  some  whose 
names  had  appeared  in  the  list  of  subscribers.  To 
this  the  General  replied  that  if  the  Devil  himself 
should  send  him  a donation  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
accept  it  and  apply  it  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The 
somewhat  equivocal  moral  of  this  is  ; Blind  your  eyes- 
as  to  the  source  whence  the  money  is  derived  ; and  it 
is  apparently  fully  acted  up  to  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Holloway  College. 
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Chapter  VIII. 


Allen’s  World’s  Hair  Restorer  ; Mexican 
Hair  Renewer  ; Singleton’s  Golden  Oint- 
ment FOR  the  Eyes  ; Rowland’s  Kalydor, 
AND  Gowland’s  Lotion  for  the  Skin  ; 
Anna  Ruppert’s  Skin  Tonic. 


In  y>rcvious  articles  we  have  dealt  with  quack  prepa- 
rations for  internal  administration.  In  the  present, 
we  will  speak  of  others  for  external  employment. 
Even  the  most  highly-vaunted  and  most  widely- 
advertised  of  these  turn  out  to  be  of  a very  ordinary, 
or — worse  still — dangerous  composition,  when  they 
are  submitted  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  analyst. 
We  give  the  analyses  of  some  of  these : — 

I.  Allen's  World' s Hair  Restore}'. — An  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  an  eight-ounce  bottle  indicated  75^  grains 
of  sulphur  and  87  grains  of  acetate  of  lead.  Con- 
sidering the  low  commercial  value  of  these  two  drugs, 
the  most  expensive,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
paration, the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  cannot  fail  to 
give  a very  handsome  return  to  its  proprietors.  If  it 
were  of  corresponding  value  to  persons  who  fondly 
and  foolishly  imagine  that  luxuriant  crops  of  hair 
will  adorn  their  smooth,  shiny  scalps  as  the  results  of 
its  persistent  application,  the  charge  made  for  it 
would,  of  course,  be  a different  thing  altogether. 
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2.  Mexican  Hair  Renezver. — The  foregoing  remarks 
apply  also  to  this  nostrum,  which  is  as  much  overrated 
as  over-advertised.  It  consists  of  acetate  of  lead  i 
part,  precipitated  sulphur  4 parts,  glycerine  30  parts, 
and  water  160  parts.  The  only  ingredient  capable 
of  promoting  capillary  growth  is  the  glycerine,  and 
that  is  so  completely  swamped  with  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  more  than  five  parts  to  one  as  to  be 
rendered  inert. 

3.  Singleton! s Golden  Ointment  for  the  Eyes. — 
Golden  only  in  name,  for  it  contains  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  the  precious  metal.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it 
is  practically  identical  with  the  nitric  oxide  of  mer- 
cury ointment  of  the  old  pharmacopoeia,  sometimes 
efficacious  in  cases  of  ophthalmia,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  of  eye  diseases  worse  than  useless.  It 
is,  unfortunately,  much  easier  to  tamper  with  the  eyes 
than  it  is  to  remedy  the  mischief  resulting  from  in- 
discriminate and  injudicious  treatment. 

4 and  5-  Rotvland's  Kalydor  and  Gozvlands  Lotion 
for  the  Skin. — Mr.  Henry  Beasley,  a good  authority, 
and  a voluminous  writer  on  all  matters  connected  with 
pharmacy,  states  in  his  “ Druggists’  General  Receipt 
Book  ” that  cither  of  these  well-known  cosmetics,  so 
dear  to  the  fashionable  and  vain  amongst  our  lady 
friends,  may  be  imitated  as  follows  : — Bitter  almonds 
(blanched)  i ounce,  corrosive  sublimate  8 grains,  rose 
water  16  ounces.  In  the  last  (ninth)  edition  he  says 
that,  on  more  recently  examining  a sample  of  Kalydor, 
he  could  not  find  any  mercurial  ingredient,  so  that 
the  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  wisely — let  us  hope 
permanently — eliminated. 
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6.  Anna  Ruppert's  Skin  Tonic. — But  if  the  makers 
of  Kalydor  have  arrived — tardily,  it  must  be  admitted 

at  a consciousness  of  the  dangerous  character  of  so 

powerful  a drug  as  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of 
mercury),  it  seems  that  there  is  at  any  rate  one 
cosmetic  vendor  who  is  absolutely  reckless  in  this 
respect — a Mrs.  Anna  Ruppert,  self-styled  the  “ cele- 
brated American  Complexion  Specialist.”  Now  this 
individual  does  not  hesitate  to  put  as  much  as  a grain 
of  corrosive  sublimate  to  every  ounce  of  a largely 
.advertised  lotion  for  the  skin.  So  Dr.  B.  H.  Paul,  the 
well-known  analyst,  says  in  his  report  upon  the  com- 
position of  a specimen  of  this  lotion  submitted  to  him 
for  examination  ; and  he  adds  the  significant  observa- 
tion that  the  specimen  submitted  to  him  was  “weaker 
than  other  samples  previously  examined,”  so  that  the 
manufacture  must  be  conducted  in  such  a careless, 
haphazard  way  that  the  actual  quantity  of  this  power- 
ful poison  would  appear  to  be  left  to  chance. 

A leading  medical  paper,  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal, of  April  29th  last,  gives  the  details  of  a case  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  jaw  from  mercurial  poison- 
ing, reported  by  Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Staveley,  F.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  Lond.,  and  Mr.  R.  Denison  Pedley,  L.D.S., 
F.R.C.S.,  Edin.  The  patient,  a widow  lady,  rather 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  was  first  seen  by  Dr.  Staveley, 
who  recommended  her  to  consult  her  dentist  on 
account  of  her  teeth.  She  was  suffering  from  great 
weakness,  boils,  and  severe  pains  in  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw  ; the  teeth  were  all  loosened  (several  having  to  be 
removed  in  consequence  of  this  condition  and  of 
abscesses  forming  at  their  base),  and  the  bony 
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structure  of  the  jaws  was  much  inflamed  and  thick- 
ened. After  the  lady  had  been  under  treatment  for 
some  time,  her  sister  informed  Dr.  Staveley  that  the- 
patient  had  for  three  months  previous  been  using  a 
lotion  for  her  complexion,  and  that  the  symptoms  had 
commenced  shortly  after  she  began  to  use  it,  becoming' 
gradually  intensified  until  she  was  compelled  to  seek 
medical  advice.  The  lotion  turned  out  to  be  Mrs. 
Anna  Ruppert’s  special  Skin  Tonic,  and  the  large 
proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate  found  in  it  by 
Dr.  Paul,  F.C.S.,  clearly  demonstrated  the  cause  of 
the  mercurial  poisoning,  the  severe,  continuous  pain, 
the  injury  to  the  teeth,  and  all  the  other  alarming 
symptoms. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  lady’s  own 
statement : — “ In  October,  1892,  I went  to  Mrs.  Anna 
Ruppert,  in  Regent  Street,  my  complexion  not  being 
good  ; otherwise  I was  in  good  health.  She  looked 
at  my  face  with  a magnifying  glass,  and  said  that  her' 
preparation  would  remove  spots.  She  recommended 
me  to  try  her  special  treatment.  Next  morning  she 
sent  me  by  parcel  post  three  bottles  of  lotion,  three 
cakes  of  soap,  one  pot  of  ointment,  and  one  box  of 
powder,  for  which  I paid  two  guineas.  The  interview 
lasted  about  five  minutes.  About  a month  after  I had 
been  to  her  I . began  to  be  sleepless,  lost  my  appetite, 
and  my  hands  became  so  tremulous  that  several  of 
my  friends  noticed  it.”  The  remainder  of  her  state- 
ment deals  with  the  various  symptoms  which  have 
already  been  detailed.  Had  she  not,  fortunately,  con- 
sulted a medical  man  when  she  did,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  by  continuing  the  use  of  this  lotion,  the 
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lady  might  have  died  of  mercurial  poisoning.  As  it 
is,  she  has  suffered  months  of  agony  and  misery,  and 
her  health  is  impaired. 

The  poor  victim  has  certainly  had  a great  deal  to 
show  for  the  two  guineas  which  she  foolishly  handed 
over  to  Anna  Ruppert  for  “special  treatment.”  A 
pamphlet  which  one  of  our  lady  readers  has  sent  us, 
entitled  “ The  Book  of  Beauty,”  by  Anna  Ruppert, 
of  the  usual  catchpenny  style  of  such  publications, 
states  that  “ the  skin  tonic  is  not  in  the  least  to  be 
feared,”  from  which  one  Avould  be  led  to  infer  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  suspended  when  the  “ special  treat- 
ment ” is  adopted,  and  that  in  Anna  Ruppert’s  hands 
the  most  powerful  mineral  poisons  are  miraculously 
rendered  absolutely  innocuous.  Still,  we  would  almost 
as  readily  believe  this  as  we  would  the  assertion  that 
it  “is  endorsed  by  the  best  living  physicians.”  If 
Anna  Ruppert  had  not  occupied  so  much  of  her 
pamphlet  with  the  most  glowing  praises  of  herself,  she 
might  have  found  room  for  the  names  of  these  “ best 
living  ” — wonderfully  ignorant  and  credulous  indivi- 
duals, whoever  they  may  be,  presuming  that  they  exist 
outside  her  pamphlet.  Among  other  information 
which  she  does  give  is  a price-list  of  her  “ speciali- 
ties : ” — Skin  tonic,  single  bottles,  los.  6d.,  three 
together,  25s.,  usually  required.  What  for?  A less 
quantity  would  produce  mercurial  poisoning,  accord- 
ing to  the  unfortunate  widow’s  experience.  Dyspepsia 
Cure  and  Liver  Regulator,  4s.  6d.,  and  so  on. 

We  have  stated  that  Mrs.  Anna  Ruppert  can  be 
“ consulted  ” at  Regent  Street,  London,  but  in  an 
advertisement  taken  from  a ladies’ journal,  no  less  than 
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fourteen  other  addresses  are  given  at  Brighton,  Edin- 
burgh, Dublin,  Manchester,  and  other  large  British 
towns,  as  well  as  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Calcutta 
Sydney,  &c.  Sir  Boyle  Roche’s  bird  which,  according 
to  the  eccentric  baronet,  was  so  swift  in  its  flight  that 
it  could  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  sinks  into 
insignificance  as  compared  with  a complexion  special- 
ist who  can  be  “ consulted  ” at  fifteen  different  places. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  addresses  have  slipped  in  in 
error.  Our  reason  for  this  suggestion  is  that  Berlin 
is  included.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Mrs.  Anna 
Ruppert  would  regard  this  city  as  a happy  hunting 
ground,  seeing  that  some  time  back  she  visited  Berlin, 
and  advertised  her  “specialities.”  The  municipal 
authorities  there  have  a quick  method  of  dealing  with 
such  cases,  and  the  President  of  Police  for  Berlin  cut 
short  Mrs.  Anna  Ruppert’s  stay  in  the  German  capital 
by  the  issue  of  a public  caution,  of  which  the  following 
is  a literal  translation  : — 

Notice. 

' As  a cure  for  the  most  varied  skin  diseases,  a Mrs.  Anna  Ruppert 
recommends  her  Skin  Tonic  in  the  daily  newspapers.  This  secret 
remedy  consists  of  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  with 
the  addition  of  some  glycerine,  and  it  is  slightly  perfumed.  It  is 
sold  in  bottles  containing  about  five  ounces  for  the  sum  of  eleven 
shillings,  while  the  real  value  of  the  bottle’s  contents  is  less  than 
three  farthings.  This  announcement  is  hereby  given  in  order  to 
■warn  the  public. 

The  President  of  Police. 

Three  farthings’  worth  of  stuff  for  eleven  shillings ! 
There  is  little  room  for  wonder  that  Mrs.  Anna 
Ruppert,  who  assures  her  readers  that  she  knows  her 
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“ profession  ” thoroughly,  promises  to  “•  cheerfullj^ 
give  ” advice  to  all  comers,  when  she  can  get  such  a 
grand  return  for  so  trivial  an  outlay. 


Oh,  Dear!  What  can  the  MATTEI  be? 

We  have  received  the  following  registered  letter 

Count  Mattei’s  Remedies. 

Central  Depot  tor  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies, 
London,  July  5th,  1893. 

To  the  Editor  of  Hygiene. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
your  issue  of  May  13th  you  reprinted  one  of  the  articles  in  which 
you  attack  Count  Mattei. 

I have  now  to  inform  you  that  the  Electricities  have  been 
analysed  by  two  other  analysts,  and  that  if.  in  the  face  of  their 
analyses,  you  continue  publishing  your  attacks  upon  what  have  been 
proved  by  competent  medical  authorities  to  be  genuine  remedial' 
agents  of  a very  valuable  character,  I shall  have  to  hold  you 
responsible.  I enclose  herewith  a copy  of  our  monthly  publication 
for  May  15th,  in  which  you  will  find  an  article  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  analyses,  to  which  I beg  you  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration ; also  one  for  November  15th,  1892. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Gliddon,  Manager. 

A refreshingly  cool  letter,  certainly,  with  thermo- 
meters bursting  around  in  their  futile  efforts  to  record 
the  high  temperature  that  will  make  the  summer  of 
1893  remembered  many  years  after  the  Matteist  craze 
has  followed  the  example  of  the  thermometers  ; but  if 
the  Matteist  manager  imagines  that  we  are  to  be  muzzled 
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so  easily,  he  is  labouring  under  as  great  a delusion  as 
many  of  his  customers — some  of  whom  talk  such 
utter  nonsense  as  that  the  Electricities  will  cure 
broken  limbs,  and  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  not  to 
mention  other  alleged  miracles. 

We  have  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Gliddon  for 
one  act  of  thoughtfulness  on  his  part,  namely,  sending 
only  one  of  the  two  promised  numbers  of  Modern 
Medicine,  which  would  be  more  appropriately  entitled 
Modern  Magic.  If  ever  anything  should  be  taken  in 
homoeopathic  quantities,  it  should  be  Matteist  litera- 
ture, which  might  be  described  in  the  l\fattcist  jargon 
as  Emetico. 

It  appears  from  Modem  Medicine  for  May  15th  that 
the  analysts  referred  to  in  Mr.  Gliddon’s  letter  are 
M.  Casali,  of  Bologna,  and  an  English  chemist, 
Mr.  Butterfield.  M.  Casali  reports  that  he  has  care- 
fully examined  the  Electricities,  and  submitted  them 
to  a great  variety  of  chemical  tests.  “ As  a result  of 
these,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  liquids 
had  a characteristic  odour  which  was  rendered  more 
marked  by  heat.  This  odour  or  aroma  seemed  to  him 
to  bear  a slight  resemblance  to  that  of  olibanum, 
especially  to  that  of  drops  of  translucid  Indian  incense. 
He  felt  himself  justified  in  asserting  (i)  that  the 
Electricities  are  not  simple  distilled  and  pure  water ; 
'(2)  that  they  have  the  characteristics  of  pharmaceutical 
solutions,  i.e.,  of  waters  charged  or  saturated  by 
distillation  with  the  volatile  medicinal  principles  of 
flowers,  leaves,  and  plants.”  As  for  Mr.  Butterfield, 
Modern  Medicine  says  : — “ His  conclusions  agree  with 
those  of  Professor  Casali,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
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presence  of  an  aromatic  essence  in  the  Electricities  is 
•concerned.  Like  the  Italian  professor,  the  English 
analyst  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature 
of  this  essence.  He  is,  however,  quite  confident  that 
it  is  a mistake  to  assert  that  the  Electricities  are 
ordinary  water.”  Two  more  bald,  jejune,  and  unsatis- 
factory analytical  reports  we  never  saw,  and  two 
hundred  or  two  thousand  such  inanities  could  not  be 
regarded  by  any  sensible  person  as  affording  any 
•disproof  of  Mr.  Stokes’  analysis.  Mr.  Stokes’  report 
was  confirmed  to  the  letter  by  the  independent 
examination  made  last  June  by  Professor  Michaud, 
chief  of  the  Government  Laboratory  at  Geneva,  and 
both  of  these  analysts  assert  that  Mattel’s  Electricities 
had  no  colour,  flavour,  or  odour,  and  that  the  chemical 
composition  is  identical  with  that  of  water.  Perhaps 
if  it  had  occurred  to  either  of  them  to  have,  say,  a 
peppermint  lozenge  in  his  mouth  when  smelling  the 
fluids,  there  might  have  been  an  aroma  as  of  “ trans- 
lucid  Indian  essence.”  Mr.  Butterfield  is  confident  on 
one  point  only,  viz.,  that  the  Electricities  are  not 
ordinary  water.  In  a sense  we  agree  with  him. 
Ordinary  water  can  be  obtained  of  any  water 
company  at  is.  per  i,ooo  gallons;  the  Electricities 
are  sold  at  the  rate  of  5s.  an  ounce. 

Grievously  disappointed  with  the  Matteist  analysts, 
we  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  Matteist  monthly 
periodical  in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  the  names 
of  some  of  the  competent  medical  authorities  whom 
Mr.  Gliddon  holds  in  terrorem  over  us.  We  found 
cases  of  remarkable  cures  effected  by  Madame  Schmid, 
Dr.  E.  P.  (Topeka,  Kansas,  U.S.A.),  Dr.  C.  (another 
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Yank),  Pastor  Stocker  (of  Mingolsheim),  M.  (Dunedin^- 
New  Zealand,)  who  talks  of  seeing  patients  in  his- 
“shop  Margaret  Wilson,  M.  H.  W.  (senior  curate  of 
C),  M.  de  Rozehuba,  X.,  and  Baboo  Radhica  De  (of 
Calcutta),  who  is  reported  to  have  cured  an  individual 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Nibin  Chudergaugoolychin- 
surah.  The  use  of  initials  only  would  have  been 
excusable  here.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that 
Nibin  (we  will  not  goad  our  unoffending  compositors 
to  desperation  by  repeating  the  cognomen)  is  repre-- 
sented  to  have  been  “ cured  like  miracle  ” of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  by  the  use  of  Mattei’s  Electricities,- 
in  less  time  than  any  one  of  our  many  thousands  of 
readers  could  pronounce  the  name.  If  these  ten 
electro-homoeopathic  practitioners,  who  occupy  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  space  of  Modern 
Medicine — two  women,  two  Americans  (vaguely  de- 
signated “ Dr.”  and,  with  singular  modesty,  contrasted 
with  their  reports,  indicated  by  initials  only),  two 
nondescripts  (M.  de  Rozehuba  and  X. — certainly  not 
Y.  Z.*),  one  foreign  pastor,  one  English  curate,  one 
New  Zealand  shopkeeper  and  one  baboo — are  to  be 
regarded  as  fair  samples  of  Mr.  Gliddon’s  “ competent 
medical  authorities,”  they  are  even  more  unsatisfactory 
and  unconvincing  than  his  brace  of  analysts  ; and  that 
is  saying  a great  deal. 


•Wiae  head. 


Chapter  IX. 


Mother  Seigel^s  Syrup  ; Quack  Advertlse- 

MENTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  ; ClARKE’S  BOGUS 

' Testimonial  from  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor,  F.R.S. 


An  American  quack,  who  was  ostentatiously  boast’ng 
of  his  wealth  in  one  of  the  chief  hotels  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  was  addressed  by  an  admiring  auditor  as 
follows  : — “ There  must  be  a fortune  in  patent  medi- 
cines.” “ I don’t  know,”  reflectively  observed  the 
quack,  “ it  isn’t  all  profit — bottles  cost  money.”  Many 
persons  would  probably  have  added,  “ and  adver- 
tising ” after  “ bottles.”  But  the  Yankee  knew  better 
than  to  mention  this  item,  for  he  might  as  well  have 
included  his  own  mendacious  tongue.  He  could  not 
reckon  advertising  in  the  estimate  of  cost,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  the  more  he  spent  in  puflfing  his 
wares  the  greater  would  be  the  return  in  cash. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  on  advertisements  of 
quack  medicines  is  astonishing.  Thousands,  tens  of 
thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  are 
unhesitatingly  launched  upon  this  expenditure,  the 
advertisers  feeling  certain  of  a profitable  return  for 
their  outlay,  and  trading  on  the  blind  credulity  of 
people  who  pin  their  faith  on  quack  medicines,  merely 
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because  they  have  read  some  glowing  advertisement 
(more  or  less  false). 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  used  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  easily  duped  in  this  respect  — the  readiest 
swallowers  alike  of  quack  advertisements  and  quack 
medicines.  But  the  “ heathen  Chinee  ” runs  the  Eng- 
lishman and  American  close  in  this  respect ; and, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  Cornhill  Magazme, 
Chinese  papers  contain  even  a larger  proportion  of 
quack  advertisements  than  English  or  American 
periodicals.  Moreover,  the  ingenuity  of  the  “Chinee,” 
when  he  turns  “ quackee,”  puts  “ the  barbarian  devils,” 
as  he  would  doubtless  term  his  European  or  American 
charlatan  confreres,  completely  in  the  shade.  They 
can  only  puff,  while  the  Chinamen  blow  whole  gales 
of  lying  assertions.  Take  for  instance,  an  announce- 
ment in  the  Shen  Pao,  or  Shanghai  Gazette,  of  the 
grand  “ Fairy  Recipe  for  Lengthening  Life.”  “ This 
recipe,”  says  the  advertisement,  “ has  come  down  to 
us  from  a physician  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  A certain 
official  (this  certain  official  is  somewhat  uncertain) 
was  journeying  in  the  hill  country  when  he  saw  a 
woman  passing  southwards  over  the  mountains  as  if 
flying.  (The  name  of  this  wonderful  ‘record 
breaker  ’ is,  unfortunately,  not  given.  Could  she 
have  been  a Chinese  ‘ Mother  Seigel  ? ’)  In  her  hand 
she  held  a stick,  and  she  was  pursuing  an  old  fellow 
of  a hundred  years.  The  mandarin  asked  the  woman, 
‘Why  do  you  beat  that  old  man?’  ‘He- is  my 
grandson,’  she  answered.  ‘ I am  five  hundred  years 
old,  and  he  is  only  one  hundred  and  eleven  ; he  will 
not  properly  take  his  medicine,  and  therefore  I am 
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beating  him.’  The  mandarin  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  knelt  down  and  did  obeisance  to  her,  saying, 
‘ Give  me,  I pray  you,  this  drug,  that  I may  hand  it 
down  to  posterity  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.’ 
Hence  it  got  its  name,”  adds  the  veracious  quack. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  amongst 
us  of  lineal  descendants  of  Ananias,  no  one  can, 
after  this,  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  probability 
that  a contingent  of  them  must  have  found  their 
way  across  the  Asiatic  continent  to  the  land  of  the 
Celestials. 

Reading  further,  we  learn  that  this  fairy  medicine 
'‘will  cure  all  affections  of  the  five  intestines  and 
derangements  of  the  seven  ernotions  ” — Chinese 
physiology  is  as  wonderful  as  Chinese  physic — and 
that  it  will  speedily  and  effectually  relieve  every  ail- 
ment under  the  sun.  Here  are  directions  for  its 
administration,  the  dose  being  equal  to  a quarter  of  an 
ounce : — “ Take  it  for  five  days,  and  the  body  will  feel 
light ; take  it  for  ten  days,  and  your  spirits  will 
become  brisk  ; for  twenty  days,  and  the  voice  will  be 
strong  and  clear,  and  the  hands  and  feet  supple  ; for 
one  year,  and  white  hairs  will  become  black  again,  and 
you  will  move  as  though  flying.  Take  it  constantly 
and  all  troubles  will  vanish,  and  you  will  pass  a long 
life  without  growing  old.”  The  price  per  bottle — our 
readers  must  not  put  the  value  of  this  elixir  at  too 
many  thousands  of  pounds — is  about  3s.  3d.  in 
English  money.  After  this  specimen  of  quack  an- 
nouncements we  shall  expect  to  hear  of  a rush  on  the 
part  of  British  patent  medicine  vendors  to  secure 
Chinese  managers  for  their  advertising  departments, 
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to  spread  their  fame  and  increase  the  ^le  of  their 
pills,  potions,  and  plasters. 

- . There  are  pessimists  who  insist  upon  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  time  like  the  past,  that  men  of  the  present 
day  are  degenerate,  physically  and  mentally,  when 
compared  with  those  of  bygone  times.  Certainly,  in  the 
matter  of  hard  lying  the  quacks  of  other  days  could 
almost  give  points,  judging  by  four  advertisements, 
taken  from  a newspaper  published  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  The  fir-st  is  “ an  incomparable 
pleasant  tincture  to  restore  the  sense  of  -smelling, 
though  lost  for  many  years,  a few  drops  of  which 
(the  tincture  we  presume),  being  snuffed  up  the  nose,, 
infallibly  (at  what  date,  we  wonder,-  was  this  word 
first  adopted  by  quacks  ?)  cure  those  who  have  lost 
their  smell,  let  it  (the  loss  is  meant,  we  suppose)' 
proceed  from  what  cause  soever.”  This  marvellous, 
stuff,  at  2s.  6d.  a bottle,  was  to  be  obtained  only  at 
Mr.  Payne’s  toyshop  (at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing  toyshops  were  not  as  now  limited  to  the  sale 
of  toys,  but  were  a kind  of  bazaar  or  emporium  for 
many  articles)  at  the  “ Angel  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  near  Cheapside.”  No.  2 was  “an  admir- 
able confect,  which  assuredly  cures  stuttering  or 
stammering  in  children  or  grown  persons,  though 
ever  so  bad,  causing  them  to  speak  distinct  and  freely 
without  any  trouble  or  difficulty.”  The  advertisement 
concludes  with  ; — “ Its  stupendous  effects  are  really 
wonderful,”  not  omitting  to  mention  that  the  confect 
can  be  secured,  at  the  moderate  charge  of  half-a- 
crovvn  a pot,  at  Mr.  Osborn’s  toyshop,  at  the  Rose 
and  Crown,  under  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Fleet  Street. 
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The  third  preparation  is  a specific  for  “ loss  of  memory 
or  forgetfulness,  certainly  cured  by  a grateful  electu- 
ary, peculiarly  adapted  for  that  end  ; it  strikes  at  the 
prime  cause,  which  few  apprehend,  of  forgetfulness, 
makes  the  head  clear  and  easy,  the  spirits  free,  active, 
and  undisturbed,  corroborates  and  revives  all  the  noble 
faculties  of  the  soul,  such  as  thought,  judgment,  reason, 
and  memory,  which  last  in  particular  it  so  strengthens 
as  to  render  that  faculty  exceedingly  quick  and  good 
beyond  imagination,  thereby  enabling  those  whose 
memory  was  before  almost  totally  lost  to  remember 
the  minutest  circumstance  of  their  affairs,  &c.,  to  a 
wonder ! ” Mr.  Payne  retailed  this  miracle  at  2s.  6d. 
a pot.  What  a pity  it  seems  that  it  cannot  now  be 
got  for  love  or  money  in  these  times  of  fierce  com- 
petitive examinations  ! What  an  excellent  and  deli- 
cately suggestive  present  it  would  have  been  at 
Christmas,  accompanying  bills  and  “ accounts  de- 
livered ” sent  out  to  long-winded  debtors ! No.  4 
advertisement  is  that  of  “ an  assured  cure  for  lean- 
ness, which  proceeds  from  a cause  which  few  know, 
but  easily  removed  by  an  unparalleled  specific 
tincture,  which  fortifies  the  stomach,  purifies  the 
blood,  takes  off  fretfulness  of  the  mind,  occasions 
rest  and  easy  sleep,  and  as  certainly  disposes  and 
causes  the  body  to  thrive  and  become  plump  and 
fleshy,  if  (was  this  if  a sign  of  some  mistrustfulness, 
or  an  artful  bit  of  hedging  ?)  no  manifest  distemper 
afflicts  the  patients,  as  water  will  quench  fire.  It  is 
also  the  best  remedy  in  nature  for  all  chronic  disease.^ 
that  take  their  rise  from  a bad  digestion  in  th6 
stomach,  which  this  specific  tincture  infallibly  rectifies 
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and  thereby  cures.  It  is  pleasant  to  taste  so  are 
many  undoubted  dietetic  cures  for  leanness — and  that 
universal  philanthropist  of  the  last  century,  Payne, 
literally  gave  it  away  at  his  toyshop,  with  directions 
for  use,  charging  only  the  ridiculously  inadequate  sum 
of  3s.  6d.  a bottle.  A reference  to  the  pages  of  the 
London  Post  Office  Directory  discloses  the  fact  that 
innumerable  societies,  occupying  columns  of  small 
type,  exist  for  almost  every  charitable  object,  dis- 
patching missionaries  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
sending  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  the  Polynesians, 
nicknacks  to  New  Guinea,  samplers  to  Sarawak,  lan- 
terns to  Labuan,  female  doctors  to  the  P'ijians,  and  so 
on  ; surely  a sufficient  sum  could  be  raised  among  the 
credulous  to  constitute  an  exploration  fund,  so  that  a 
search  could  be  organised  for  Payne’s  prescription 
books. 

“ There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  exclaimed 
the  ancient  philosopher  ; and  “ History  repeats  itself” 
h^  grown  into  a recognised  axiom.  It  is,  consequently, 
no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  a modern  counter- 
part of  what  for  distinction’s  sake  we  will  call  Payne’s 
No.  4 exists  in  the  widely  advertised  nostrum  known 
as  Mother  Seigel’s  Syrup.  Payne  asserts  that  “ bad 
digestion  of  the  stomach  ” is  the  root  of  all  diseases  ; 
while  Mother  Seigel,  or  rather  the  proprietary  trading 
in  that  name,  insists,  in  a pamphlet  lying  before  us, 
that  “ there  is  only  one  real  disease,  indigestion  and 
dyspepsia.”  We  do  not  wish  to  be  too  censorious, 
otherwise  we  might  suggest  that  the  conjunction  and 
in  this  quotation  destroys  the  force  of  the  remark  that 
“ there  is  only  one  real  disease  ” {one  in  italics,  too),  but 
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perhaps  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  meant  to  say 
“ or!'  Whichever  he  or  she  intended  to  say,  we  say 
Humbug!'  Elsewhere  in  the  same  pamphlet  the 
writer  speaks  of  “ the  intelligent  persons  who  own 
these  medicines.”  We  have  not  the  same  opportunity 
— nor  do  we  desire  it — of  examining  into  their  or 
their  writer’s  intelligence,  that  we  have  of  analysing 
their  stuff ; but,  in  face  of  the  positive  assertion  that 
there  is  only  one  disease,  we  cannot  wonder  or  com* 
plain,  as  the  writer  appears  to  do,  that  “ there  is  more 
or  less  of  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  some 
people  (the  intelligent  owners  excepted,  of  course) 
“ that  statements  as  to  the  merits  and  effects  of  popular 
medicines  should  be  received  with  a degree  of  allow- 
ance.” Very  prettily  put,  we  must  say.  Now,  when  it 
is  so  positively  asserted  that  there  is  only  one  disease, 
is  it  quite  consistent  with  such  a statement  to  issue 
with  each  bottle  of  syrup  a broadsheet  containing  an 
account  of  “the  strange  and  prevailing  disease  of  this 
country,”  printed  in  so  many  languages,  from  Arabic 
down  to  Turkish,  that  “ all  countries  ” should  have 
been  nearer  the  mark  ? “ Prevailing  ” certainly  con- 

veys the  idea  that  from  the  writer’s  point  of  view 
other  diseases  may  and  do  exist,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  that  under  discussion.  Further,  after 
enumerating  a whole  host  of  symptoms,  “ all  in  turn 
present,” — enough,  as  an  American  would  say,  to  make 
a man  mad  on  swallowing  any  nostrum,  however  nau- 
seous, so  that  he  may  escape  at  least  some  of  them — the 
writer  goes  on  to  say  that  “ medical  men  have,mis- 
taken  the  nature  of  this  disease.  Some  have  treated 
it  for  (query,  ‘ as,')  a liver  complaint,  some  for  dys- 


pepsia,  others  for  kidney  disease,  &c.,  but  none  of  the 
various  kinds  of  treatment  have  been  attended  with 
success.”  None  ! Well,  thqt  is  a poser ; for  if,  as  the 
writer  has  elsewhere  told  us,  there  is  only  one  disease, 
and  that  disease  dyspepsia,  it  is  singular  that  medical 
men  should  all  have  failed  in  their  diagnosis  when 
they  treated  the  patient — not  the  disease,  as  the 
writer  has  put  it — for  dyspepsia.  But  a ray  of  intel- 
ligence has  just  darted  into  our  mind,  although  we 
are  not  proprietors  of  any  patent  medicines.  Perhaps 
.the  writer  is  not  so  particular,  after  all,  in  his  desire  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine  that  there  is  only  one  disease 
as  he  is  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  there  is  only 
one  remedy  for  all  diseases,  and  that  that  remedy  is 
Seigel’s  Syrup.  The  medical  men  whom  he  has  sa 
unsparingly  and  indiscriminately  attacked,  in  the 
cause  of  truth  (and  Seigel),  omitted  to  give  this 
remedy  to  their  unfortunate  patients  ; hence,  he  wishes 
Seigel’s  customers  to  infer,  arises  the  failure,  to  effect 
a cure  in  any  instance. 

Our  readers  must  be  getting  into  a state  of  feverish 
anxiety  to . learn  the  composition  of  this  wonderful 
medicine,  this  “ Nature’s  secret,”  as  the  Seigel  pamph- 
leteer modestly  styles  it . in  the  panegyric  with  which 
he  introduces  a number  of  testimonials  from  persons 
who,  “of  their  own  accord  ” (the  pamphlet  does  not 
enlighten  us  as  to  whether  also  at  their  own  expense), 
have  come  forward  to  make  declarations  before 
magistrates  or  commissioners  (not  such  a remarkable 
, or  difficult'  thing)  “with  no  other  motive  than  the 
noble  one  of  letting  other  sufferers  know  where  help 
is  to  be  had  in  the  time  6i  heed.”  ' ' 
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Mr.  Stokes,  public  analyst  for  Paddington  and 
.other  important  metropolitan  districts,  has  unveiled 
■“  Nature’s  secret,”  and  we  present  his  report : — 

Analytical  Laboratory,  Vestry'  Hall, 

Paddington  Green,  W. 

Dear -Sir,— On  September  yth  I received  from  you  a sample  of 
“ Mother  Seigel’s  Syrup.’’  This  was  in  a four  ounce  bottle,  in  its 
unopened  wrappers,  and  still  sealed  with  the  unbroken  stamp  of  the 
inland  Revenue  bearing  the  words,  " A.  J.  White,  Limited,  London.” 

This  sample  I have  now  carefully  examined,  chemically  and 
microscopically. 

I find  it  to  be  a complex  mixture  containing  treacle,  borax,  aloes, 

, capsicum,  and  liquorice. 

The  active  ingredient  is' aloes,  of  which  I extracted  from,  the  4 oz. 
mixture  120  grains. 

. I remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Alf.  W.  Stokes,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C., 
Public  Analyst. 


r ■ ' Aloes- to  the  right  of  them,  aloes  to  the  left  of  them. 

Aloes 

'■  We  must  apologise  to  our  readers  for  thus  abruptly 
'"bursting  into  a parody  of  Tennyson’s  beautiful  verses. 
'Our  ernotion  was  for  the  moment  too  great  to  be  ex- 
'pressed  in  plain  prose.  Perhaps,  too,  writing  on  patent 
'medicines  brought  the  Valley  of  Death  of  Tennyson’s 
poem  into  our  mind.  We  had  just  come  across  an  old 
/acquaintance,  whose  name  has  repeatedly  occurred  in 
this  series  of  articles ; we  will  not  say  a dear  old 
. acquaintance,  as  it  is  not  an  expensive  drug.  More- 
,-bver,  we  felt  that  we  were  getting  , nearer  to  the  dis- 
.-covery  of  the  Philosopher’s  Stone,  the  universal  panacea 
;as  offered  td  suffering.hiimanity  by  the  principal  patent 
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medicine  proprietors,  “ intelligent  persons,”  without 
doubt  {vide  the  Seigel  pamphlet).  If  we  must  not  break 
out  into  verse,  we  would  beg  at  least  the  favour  of  being, 
permitted  to  indulge  in  capitals.  Aloes,  “ in  the  name 
of  the  profit,  ALOES,”  ALOES  heads  the  poll.  As  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  perused  our  previous  articles 
will  remember,  aloes  enters  largely  into  Holloway’s- 
pills  ; under  the  alias  of  “ Prairie  Flower,”  it  forms 
the  chief  component  of  Sequah’s  mixture  ; and  now 
we  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stokes,  that  aloes  is 
the  active  ingredient  of  Mother  Seigel’s  Syrup.  We 
may  here  note  a peculiar  fact  which  scarcely  goes  to- 
support  the  “intelligent”  theory  of  the  Seigel  pam- 
phleteer, namely,  that  there  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds- 
of  patent  medicine  proprietors  a delusion  that  the 
growth  of  aloes  is  confined  to  the  United  States,, 
whereas  nearly  the  whole  supply  is  imported  from  the 
West  Indies. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  when  a common 
commercial  substance  like- aloes  is  required  for  manu' 
facturing  a quack  nostrum,  such  great  care  and  ex' 
pense  are  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  and  the  preparation  of  the  drug.  The: 
makers  of  the  Sequah  Prairie  Flower  Mixture  profess- 
to  ransack  the  extensive  woods  and  plains  of  the  Far 
West  in  search  of  the  vegetable  extract  (aloes)  used 
in  its  composition  ; and  the  proprietors  of  Seigel’s 
Syrup  print  on  their  wrappers  the  following  state- 
ment : — “ The  manufacturers  of  this  medicine  have 
been  for  fifty  years  the  largest  gatherers  of  roots,, 
barks,  and  herbs  in  the  world.  Their  botanical  gar- 
dens are  the  most  extensive  in  America.”  Why,  one 
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may  reasonably  inquire,  do  these  “ intelligent  persons  ” 
take  the  trouble  to  gather  and  grow  thus  largely  such 
simples  as  aloes,  capsicum,  treacle,  and  liquorice,  which 
could  be  readily  purchased  in  tons  of  any  wholesale 
druggist  ? And,  by  the  bye,  we  would  remark  that, 
notwithstanding  a fair  knowledge  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  result  both  of  personal  travel  and  of 
reading,  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  locality  in 
which  Mother  Seigel’s  extensive  botanical  gardens  are 
situated.  The  address  (America)  given  on  the  wrappers 
is  decidedly  as  much  too  vague  as  many  of  the  asser- 
tions thereon  are  much  too  positive. 


Chapter  X. 


Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture;  the  Alleged  Tes- 
timonial FROM  THE  late  DR.  SWAINE  TaYLOR 
F.R.S. ; THE.  Obverse  and  the  Reverse. 


In  Hygiene  for  June  30th  we  published  a letter 
from  Dr.  H.  C.  Bartlett  pointedly  drawing  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments of  Clarke’  Blood  Mixture  the  proprietors  were 
making  extensive  use  of  a testimonial  alleged  to  have 
emanated  from  the  late  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor,  who  for 
many  years  occupied  a prominent  position  in  the 
analytical  and  scientific  world.  We  had  previously 
noticed  this  testimonial  in  print,  and  had  formed  our 
own  opinion  concerning  its  authenticity,  an  opinion 
which  we  found  that  we  shared  in  common  with  Dr. 
Bartlett  and  others  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor  during  this 
gentleman’s  lifetime.  No  one  who  knew  him  could 
possibly  be  brought  to  -believe  for  a single  moment 
that  he  could  ever  have  drawn  up  such  a testimonial 
— not  indeed,  in  favour  of  any  advertised  nostrum, 
but  still  less  with  reference  to  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture. 
Before  proceeding  further,  we  will  give  two  quotations 
— one  known  to  be  in  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor’s  own  hand- 
writing, the  other  taken  from  a gigantic  advertisement 
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of  the  Blood  Mixture  which  has  appeared  veryexten-' 
sively  in  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  for  some 
time  back. 

The  Obverse. 

(From  the  Report  and  Analysis  of  Clarke’s  Blood 
Mixture,  published  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  Lancet  of 
1875,  under  the  heading  of  “ Quack  Medicines.”) 

After  describing  the  ingredients  (see  HYGIENE, 
Vol.  vii,  No.  2),  Dr.  Taylor  wrote  : — “ Why  such  a mix- 
ture as  this  should  be  designated  a ‘blood  mixture’  and 
a ‘ blood  purifier’  is  incomprehensible.  Ifc  has  no  more 
claim  to  this  title  than  nitre,  common  salt,  sal  ammo- 
niac, or  other  saline  medicines  which  operate  on  and 
through  the  blood  by  absorption.  Its  properties 
those  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  chief  ingredient)  are 
well  known,  and  there  is  no  novelty  in  its  employment. 
The  only  novelty  in  this  form  of  mixture  is  that  the 
iodide  is  dissolved  in  water  coloured  with  burnt  sugar, 
and  that  it  is  described  as  a ‘ blood  purifier.’  The 
four  doses  directed  to  be  taken  daily  represent  six- 
teen grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  if  the  patient 
taking  it  is  not  under  medical  observation  such  a daily 
quantity  as  this  may  accumulate  in  the  system  and  do 
mischief.  In.  some  constitutions  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium frequently  taken  proves  specially  injurious.  It 
produces  iodism.”  ^ 

We  may  mention  here  that  iodism  is  the  condition 
in  which  symptoms  of  poisoning  of  the  system  show 
themselves,  very  similar  in  character  to  the  salivation, 
&c.,  observed  in  cases  of  gradual  mercurial  poisoning. 
Very  often  even  small  doses,  such  as  a grain,  if 
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repeated  several  times  a day,  will  occasion  serious 
effects.  Indeed,  as  a high  authority  on  the  action  ot 
drugs  says,  “ Iodide  of  potassium  sometimes  produces 
distressing  depression  of  mind  and  body.  The  patient 
becomes  irritable,  dejected,  listless,  and  wretched. 
Exercise  soon  produces  fatigue,  and  perhaps  fainting.” 
The  same  writer  also  remarks,  “ A grain,  or  even  less, 
may  affect  the  stomach.”  Yet  the  printed  directions 
enclosed  with  each  bottle,  after  recommending  this 
preparation  as  a never-failing  cure  for  a whole  host  of 
diseases,  actually  state  that  it  is  “ warranted  free  from 
anything  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  constitution  of 
either  sex.” 

But  we  are  not  now  reporting  upon  the  composition 
and  nature  of  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture  ; we  have  done 
that  at  full  length  in  HYGIENE  already,  and  what  we 
have  under  examination  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  Swaine 
Taylor  testimonial.  We  will  therefore  quote  what  we 
may  term 

The  Reverse. 

(Cutting  from  an  advertisement  of  Clarke’s  Blood 

Mixture,  contained  in  a London  daily  paper,  June 

20th.) 

“ Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture  is  entirely  free  from 
any  poison  or  metallic  impregnation,  does  not  contain 
any  injurious  ingredient,  and  is  a good,  safe,  and  use- 
ful medicine.” — ALFRED  SwAiNE  Taylor,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxi- 
cology. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile  these  two 
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■diametrically  opposite  statements.  The  Obverse, 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor, 
embodies  the  deliberate  expression  of  a man  of 
science,  the  words  are  well  weighed,  and  their  writer 
is  evidently  prepared  to  prove  up  to  the  hilt  every- 
thing that  he  has  said.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
Reverse,  what  do  we  find  ? A positive  denial  of 
everything  that  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor  had  previously 
published,  and  which  had  gone  uncontradicted  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  was  all  true.  Continuing  our 
metaphor  of  a coin,  though  the  Obverse  is  of  good 
sterling  metal,  the  Reverse  is  too  brassy  to  be  allowed 
to  pass.  If  the  coin  were  actual  instead  of  metaphori- 
cal, the  Reverse  would  speedily  insure  for  it  the  fate  of 
the  spurious  bits  of  metal  that  one  sometimes  sees  in 
a village  shop  nailed  to  the  counter  as  a fictitious 
sham  and  a warning  to  evil-doers.  Is  there  any 
human  being  outside  Colney  Hatch  or  Hanwell 
Lunatic  Asylums  who  would  attempt  to  uphold  the 
argument  that  the  same  man  who  wrote  the  first 
-opinion  also  penned  the  second?  Scientific  men  of 
high  reputation  and  honourable  position  do  not  “ turn 
about  and  wheel  about”  in  this  Jim  Crow  fashion. 
Of  all  with  whom  we  have  been  acquainted  during 
a long  experience,  we  cannot  point  to  one  less  likely 
to  “ give  himself  away  ” in  this  incomprehensible  style 
than  the  late  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor. 

In  a former  number  of  HYGIENE  we  put  the  follow- 
ing questions  to  the  proprietors  of  Clarke’s  Blood 
Mixture  : — i.  When,  where,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances did  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor  give  the  alleged 
testimonial  ? 2.  By  whom  was  his  signature  wit- 
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nessed  ? 3.  When  and  where  can  the  original  be; 

inspected?  To  these  questions  we  would  add  yet 
two  others,  namely — 4.  Why  did  the  proprietors  of’ 
the  blood  mixture  withhold  from  public  knowledge  so 
important  a testimonial  until  years  after  Dr.  Taylor’s 
death  ? And  5.  How  do  they  account  for  using  it  so 
extensively  directly  after  we  first  published  his  un- 
doubted and  unchallengeable  opinion  in  our  article 
on  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture  ? 

They  have  had  a long  interval  in  which  to  answer 
the  first  three  queries,  but  they  have  remained  care- 
fully dumb.  Having  promised  Dr.  Bartlett  in  his 
fatal  illness  that  we'  would  follow  this  matter  up  we' 
shall  not  shrink  from  fulfilling  our  undertaking.  On 
July  24th,  only  six  days  before  his  decease.  Dr.  Bart- 
lett dictated  a letter  which  was  foiwarded  to  us,  in 
which  he  said  that,  feeling  that  the  hand  of  death  was- 
upon  him,  he  must  try  to  complete  earlier  than  he  had 
intended  the  evidence  which  he  was  able  to  give  con- 
cerning the  alleged  certificate  advertised  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture.  He  goes  on  tO" 
relate  that  he  was  standing  in  the  office  of  a gentle- 
man whom  he  names,  and  that,  Mr.  Clarke  happening 
to  come  in,  this  gentleman  began  to  tease  Mr. 
Clarke  about  Dr.  Taylor’s  genuine  report.  “ Mr. 
Clarke  laughed  and  said,  ‘ I shall  wait  a few  years  till 
the  old  fogey  is  dead,  and  then  no  one  can  prove  that 
he  did  not  give  me  a certificate.’  Shortly  after  this  ” 
(continues  Dr.  Bartlett,  in  what  might  almost  be 
termed  his  dying  deposition)  “ at  one  of  the  final 
meetings  of  the  Arsenical  Wall-Paper  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  I mot  my  dear  old  friend  (Dr. 
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Swaine  Taylor).  I simply  told  him  what  Mr.  Clarke 
had  said.  He  was  horrified,  and  exclaimed,  ‘ Defend 
me  if  he  should  carry  out  his  threat,  and  you  may  say 
that  I never  did,  and  never  should,  give  a certificate 
for  any  such  article,  and  I certainly  never  gave  one 
for  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture.’  If  the  condition  I am 
now  in,”  concludes  Dr.  Bartlett,  “adds  anything  in 
solemnity  to  the  above-given  plain  statement  of  facts, 
let  it  be  so  ; but  I have  now  carried  out  my  duty  to 
my  old  friend.  Dr.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor.”  (Signed) 
H.  C.  Bartlett, 

As  Shakespeare  wrote,  “ the  tongues  of  dying  men 
enforce  attention.”  We  can  draw  but  one  inference 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ; and  we  will 
leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions, 
which  will  doubtless  coincide  with  those  to  which  we 
have  been  irresistibly  impelled. 
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Chapter  XL 

Quack.  Testimonials;'  Clarke’s  Blood  Mix- 
, TURE;  Mother  Seigel’s  Syrup. 


‘ - « . . 

The  people  who  “ quack  of  universal  cures,”  in  the 

hope  that  they  may  “ mighty  heaps  of  coin  increase 
by  this  practice  (^Hudtdras,  Part  IIL,  Canto  i),  are  not 
over  particular  as  to  the  means  adopted,  the  end  being 
the  object  which  they  keep  steadily  in  view  ; but,  at 
any  rate,  common  prudence  should  dictate  to  them 
the  desirability  of  having  a semblance  of  truth  in  the 
testimonials  they  print  and  circulate.  Foi  instance, 
in  a weekly  paper  lying  before  us  (dated  August  20th) 
we  find  the  proprietors  of  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture 
boasting  in  a whole  column  advertisement  that  th_y 
have  the  “ largest  sale  of  any  medicine  in  the  world,” 
and  that  they  possess  “ thousands  of  testimonials  ” ; a 
circumstance  to  which  they  apparently  attach  so  much 
value  that  they  relieve  their  pent-up  feelings  of  pride 
by  repeating  the  alleged  fact  three  times  in  capital 
letters.  Immediately  under  this  statement  we  find 
the  following  : — 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  is  entirely  free  from  any 
poison  or  metallic  impregnation,  does  not  contain  any 
injurious  ingredient,  and  is  a good,  safe,  and  useful 
medicine.' — Alfred  Swatne  T aylor,  M.D.,  F.K.S., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology!' 
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If  all  the  testimonials  which  the  proprietors  of  the 
blood  mixture  make  such  a parade  of  are  like  that  we 
have  printed  above,  then  we  say  that  they  must  be  the 
possessors  of  the  largest  collection  of  false  documents 
ever  brought  together.  In  HYGIENE  of  August  nth 
we  put  five  straight  questions  to  the  Blood  Mixture 

people,  plain  enough  for  anyone  to  answer,  viz. i. 

When,  where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  Dr. 
Swame  Taylor  give  the  alleged  testimonial  ? 2.  By 
whom  was  the  signature  witnessed  ? 3.  When  and 
where  can  the  original  be  inspected  ? 4.  Why  did 
the  proprietors  of  the  blood  mixture  withhold  from 
public  knowledge  so  important  a testimonial  until 
years  after  Dr.  Taylor’s  death  .?  and  5.  How  do  they 
account  for  using  it  so  extensively  directly  after  we 
published  his  undoubted  and  unchallengeable  opinion 
m our  article  of  May  20th  on  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture  ? 

ese  questions  have  not  elicited  any  reply  and 
we  d.d  not  expect  that  they  would,  for  the  ^mple 
leason  that  they  are  unanswerable.  We  gave  more 
t an  sufficient  grounds  for  the  coneIusio„:  Te  W 

TaXrne’  “ T "'=■-(■)  That  Dr.  Swaine 
Taylor  never  gave  the  alleged  testimonial;  (2)  that 

consequently,  no  one  ever  witnessed  his  signatur^ 

be  any  such  r or  if  there 

prove'it  toYe 

prove  It  to  be  an  unmistakable  forgery!  In  short  the 

Sometimes,  in  their  haste,  patent  medicine  vendors 
commit  the  error  of  treating  the  doctor  as  did  whUa 
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he  is  yet  alive.  For  instance,  several  years  back,  the 
proprietors  of  the  quack  remedy  called  Mother  Seigel  s 
Syrup  largely  advertised  a testimonial  from  a railway 
guard,  in  which  they  made  very  free  use  of  the  name 
of  a well-known  Manchester  medical  practitioner,  who- 
was  wrongly  described — not  the  only  false  thing  in 
the  guard’s  testimonial,  by  the  way — as  the  late  Dr.. 
Dacre  Fox.  But  the  late  Dr.  Dacre  Fox  turned  up' 
most  inconveniently,  for,  instead  of  being  dead,  he  had 
only  changed  his  residence.  He  brought  an  action 
for  libel  against  the  Seigel’s  Syrup  proprietors,  which 
was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  at  the  Leeds 
Assizes,  with  the  result  that  the  jury  awarded  him 
;^i,ooo  damages.  The  defendants  obtained  stay  of 
execution  only  by  paying  ;^i,ooo  into  court  pending 
an  appeal;  and  they  were  no  more  successful  in 
London  than  at  Leeds.  The  judges  sitting  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  were  the  Lord  Justices  Lin  ey„ 
Bowen,  and  Kay.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  argu- 
ments, Lord  Justice  Lindley,  in  giving  judgment, 
commented  severely  on  the  conduct  of  the  defendants. 
It  certainly  appeared  to  him,  Lord  Justice  Lindley 
observed,  that  the  defendants  had  published  the  hbel 
under  the  impression  that  the  plaintiff  was  really  dead, 
and  that  they  would  be  perfectly  safe,  inasmuch  as 
the  person  libelled  was  dead,  and  could  turn  up 
against  them.  .Unfortunately  for  them.  Dr.  Fox  was 
afive.  and  instituted  an  action.  The  defendants  tried  to 

justify  the  libel,  which  they  unquestionably  failed  to 

do.  There  was  not  a tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that 
Dr.  Fox  had  been  guilty  of  the  conduct  which  ey 
imputed  to  him.  The  whole  object  of  the  libel  vas  to 
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puff  the  defendants’  wares,  and  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  libel  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  puffing 
their  own  quack  medicines.  They  were  utterly  un- 
scrupulous as  to  the  means  taken  by  them,  so 
unscrupulous  that  they  did  not  shrink  from  casting 
blame  upon  a person  supposed  to  be  dead.  The 
Court  saw  no  reason  to  either  grant  a new  trial  or 
reduce  the  damages  ; therefore  the  appeal  would  be 
dismissed  with  costs.  Lord  Justices  Bowen  and  Kay 
■concurred  in  this  decision. 


Chapter  XII. 
Beecham’s  Pills. 


An  old  Scotch  proverb-  runs  as  follows  “ There  is 
but  one  good  wife  in  the  world,  and  every  man  thinks 
he  has  her.”  This  is  a curious  proverb,  which,  like 
most  of  its  class,  admits  of  a double  rendering  ; for,, 
either  good  wives  must  be  a rare  commodity,  oi 
Scotch  husbands  must  be  far  more  uxorious  and 
credulous  than  might  be  expected  of  the  residents  of 
a northern  clime.  If  a patent  medicine  man  had  the 
making  of  proverbs  he  would  probably  modify  the 
Scotch  saying  into  “ There  is  but  one  remedy,  and 
every  quack  asserts  that  he  is  the  sole  possessor  of 
it.”  It  could  not,  however  be  said  that  he  treasured 
it  up,  but  that  his  chief  aim  was  to  part  with  it,  even 
(as  he  would  have  his  customers  believe)  at  a most 
alarming  sacrifice. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  pills  so  widely  advertised,, 
and  as  equally  loudly  puffed  by  their  manufacturer, 
Thomas  Beecham.  “Worth  a guinea  a box,”  he 
declares  them  to  be,  with  such  persevering  pertinacity 
that  one  is  almost  compelled  to  imagine  that  Thomas- 
Beecham  is  the  very  antithesis  of  his  scriptural 
namesake,  or  that  he  had  made  the  assertion  so  often 
that  he  has  finally  come  to  believe  in  it  himself.  Yet 
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he  is  ready-  to  sell-  any  number  of  boxes  at  the  ridicu- 
lously small  sum  of  one  shilling  and  three-halfpence, 
which  trade  discounts  would  further  reduce  to  nine- 
pence  or  less.  We  need  not  be  too  particular  on  this 
point,  but  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  a simple  calcu- 
lation, that  Beecham  receives  for  every  box  that  leaves 
his  establishment  the  grand  total  of  nine  bronze 
pennies. 

Just  now  we  quoted  a proverb,  and  the  remarks 
made  in  the  previous  paragraph  remind  us  of  another, 
which  lays  down  the  commercial  axiom  that  “ a nimble 
ninepence  is  better  than  a slow  shilling  j”  implying 
that  it  is  better  to  do  a quick  turnover  at  small  profits 
than  a slow  one  showing  a larger  profit  on  each  trans- 
action. Yet  whoever  heard  of  such  a straining  of  this 
proverb  as  “a  nimble  nirtepence  is  better  than  a slow 
guinea  ? But  Beecham  does  not  get  even  ninepencfe 
pel  box,  for  the  sum  of  three  half-pence  vanishes  in 
connection  with  the  medicine  stamp  that  adorns  each 
box,  and,  as  will  be  shown  shortly,  is  the  most  costly 
part  of  the  busines.s. 

Was  such  reckless  trading  ever  known  before  ? The 
only  instance  which  can  at  all  compare  with  it  is  that 
of  the  old' apple -woman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  tell- 
ing her  youthful  customers  that  though  she  bought 
her  stock  of  apples  at  the  rate  of  three  for  a penny,  she 
was  m a position  to  retail  them  at  the  rate  of  four  a 
penny,  owing  to  the  large  scale  upon  which  she  con- 
ducted her  purchases.  * 

Perhaps  the  old  dame  repeated  this  assertion  so 
frequently,  and  with  such  “ damnable  iteration,”  as  the 
poet  said,  that  at  last  she  came  to  believe  it,  just  as 
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Beecham  believes— as  we  have  given  him  possible 
credit  for  believing— that  the  pills  ^ manufactured  at 
his  place  are  worth  twenty-one  shillings  a box. 

Working  out  the  foregoing  figures,  according  to  our 
unsophisticated  mind,  Beecham  ought  to  be  a million- 
aire to  be  able  to  stand  against  his  continuous  heavy 
losses,  instead  of  being  a millionaire,  as  we  are  told, 
through  the  sale  of  his  pills. 

s.  d. 

Value  of  box  of  pills  (according  to  Beecham)  i i ° 

Amount  received,  say  ° ° _ 

Actual  loss  per  box  (according  to  Cocker)  ...  ° i 


We  do  not  profess  to  set  conundrums  in  our  paps, 
but  we  will  give  a guinea  (box  of  Beecham’s  pills)  to 
anyone  who  can  produce  a greater  puaz  e,  a more 
complete  paradox  than  this.  The  Gordian  knot  is  too 
tightly  drawn  for  us  to  attempt  to  undo  it.  We  mu  , 
therefore,  try  to  solve  the  mystery  by  calling  .yh 
aid  of  a skilled  analyst,  who  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
what  these  precious  pellets-these  “ pearls  of  great 
value,”  “more  precious  than  gold  or  silver,  as 
Beecham  modestly  styles  them  in  the  printed  circular 
accompanying  each  box-are  composed  of. 

Analytical  Laboratory, 

Paddington,  W., 

December  21st. 

“ Beecham  s Patent  niis. 

, 1 1..K0I  mf  the  Inland  Revenue  Omce. 

htd"  a carelal  chemical  and  m.croaccpical oh 

"The  mas's  of  Ihc  pill  malarial  coc.lsls  of  ground  glngar- 
The  active  ingredient  of  the  pi  is  a oe.,. 
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In  my  opinion  the  pills  consist  solely  of  aloes  and  ginger  mixed 
up  with  soap. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alfred  W.  Stokes,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C., 
Public  Analyst. 

Goodness  gracious ! gracious  goodness ! as  our 
ancient  applewoman  ejaculated,  one  dark  November 
night,  when  a mischievous  urchin  discharged  a specially 
spiteful  cracker  under  her  humble  stall.  We  have,  it 
seems,  been  discussing  the  “ worth  a guinea  a box 
question  upon  wrong  data  ; and,  seeing  that  Beecham’s 
assertion  about  the  value  of  his  pills  is  completely 
upset  by  Mr.  Stokes’  analysis,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
one  fact — whatever  else  may  be  disproved — namely, 
that  Beecham  is  not  such  a loser  after  all. 

Further  investigations  demonstrate  that  the  proxi- 
mate proportions  of  the  three  ingredients  named  in 
Mr.  Stokes’  report  are  as  follows : — Soap,  i part ; 
ginger,  2 parts  ; aloes,  2 parts.  What  a revelation  to  be 
made  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day — not  Thomas  Beecham’s  ! 
Well,  if  Beecham’s  scriptural  namesake  had  had  to 
do  with  Beecham’s  pills,  considerable  latitude  for 
scepticism  should  have  been  allowed  to  him. 

Soap,  ginger,  aloes  ! According  to  Beecham’s  asser- 
tive advertisements,  some  thirty  or  so  of  little  pills, 
composed  of  three  materials  of  about  the  cheapest 
possible  character,  are  worth  a guinea  a box  ! In 
other  words,  even  averaging  thirty-six  in  a box — we 
are  not  particular  as  to  one  or  two  more  or  less,  so 
long  as  we  are  not  expected  to  swallow  either  them  or 
the  assertion — each  pill  may  be  calculated  at  yd. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  too  critical,  but  we  cannot  help 
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\yondering  where  TBeecham  buys  his  soap,  his  ginger, 
and  his  aloes  to  bring  his  pills  up  to  this  average  value. 
Tons  of  soap,  tons  of  ginger,  and  tons  of  aloes  made 
^nto,  tpns  of  pills  (otherwise  “pearls  of  great  value  ”) 
ought  to  bring  in  something  “ more  precious  than 
gold  or  silver  ” of  allegory,  namely,  “ brass,”  as  our' 
Lancashire  friends  would  say ; for,  as  we  reckon  the 
results  of  such  manufacture,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
patent  medicine'  stamp,  Beecham’s  pills  would  not 
post  even  one  penny  to  make  a boxful.  But  the 
Inland  Revenue  Stamp  comes  in  useful,  as  it  enables 
Beecham  to  call  his  nostrum  “ Patent  Pills,”  and  thus 
convey  to  customers  the  mysterious  idea  that  they 
have  some  remarkable  special  properties. 

' - And  so  they  ought  to  have,  if  there  is  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  high  praises  bestowed  upon  them 
by  Beecham,  in  his  circular,  wrapped  around  every 
box  of  pills.  They  are  suited  to  “ females  of  all 
ages,”  says  Beecham.  This  is  a good  sweep  of  the- 
net,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  feminine  outnum- 
bers the  masculine  portion  of  the  community  ; but 
Beecham  scorns  to  do  things  by  halves,  and  conse- 
quently we  were  not  surprised  at  finding  the  pills  re- 
commended, at  page  5 of  his  circular,  for  “every 
class  of  disorders  that  afflict  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
from  youth  to  old  age.”  Here  is  a still  wider  sweep 
of  the  net,  seeing  that  it  takes  in  every  human 
I \Vhatever  else  might  be  said  of  Beecham,. 
he  cannot  be  accused  of  leaving  too  many  chances- 
'for  other  patent  medicine  vendors. 

After  the  statement  just  quoted,  others  seem,  by 

’comparison,  mild.  Still,  we  may  refer  to  some.  The 

o -.t  . .... 
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pills  “may  be  given  to  an  infant,  or.  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  with  perfect  safety ; ” they  “ give  tone  and 
energy  to  the  muscles,  and  invigorate  the  whole 
nervous  system  ; ” they  “ produce  sound  and  refresh.- 
ing  sleep  ; ” they  are  “ gude  for  sair  een,”  as  a 
Scotchman  would  say,  or,  as  Beecham  puts  it,  “ the 
eyesight  is  strengthened  beyond  conception  ; ” they 
destroy  “ the  seeds  or  syi7iptons”^  (this  is  Beecham’s 
spelling,  not  ours)  “ of  direful  diseases.” 

In  all  the  afifections  he  names  large  doses  are 
recommended,  and  Beecham  shows  a very  decided 
tendency  towards  liberality  in  this  respect ; “ he  giveth 
with  a free  hand,”  as  becomes  a philanthropist  who  is 
perpetually  distributing  guineas  in  return  for  pence. 
If  Beecham  sold  his  pills  at  the  value  he  puts  on 
them,  a guinea  a box,  taking  his  pills  would  be  like 
swallowing  money.  For  persons  “ labouring  under 
the  influence  of  drink  ” he  advises  six  or  eight  pills 
as  a dose.  Rough  on  those  who  overstep  the  bounds 
of  moderation  at  any  festive  season,  some  of  our 
readers  may  think  ; but  then,  if,  as  Shakespeare  wrote, 
men  “ put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away 
their  brains,”  they  must  bear  the  consequences,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  scant  s}’mpathy  even  should  they 
take  the  entire  contents  of  the  box. 

1 he  quotations  we  have  given  are  sufficient  speci- 
mens of  Beecham  s modesty.  Indeed,  he  is  some- 
times so  carried  away  by  his  feelings  that  he  appears 
to  fancy  himself,  or  to  wish  to  convey  to  his  customers 
that  he  is,  a qualified  doctor.  We  have  heard  people 

‘^1  niching  of  tlie  brea-st  or  liead  is  a “ sgmplnn"  wliieh  Leccham  mentions 

elsewhere. 
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speak  of  Doctor  Beecham’s  pills.  A search  through 
the  Medical  Register  failed  to  discover  the  name  ; and 
a query  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  elicited  the  answer  that  the  name  of 
Thomas . Beecham  does  not  appear  either  in  the 
register  of  the  members  of  that  society  or  in  that  of 
the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Great  Britain.  The 
error  may  have  arisen  from  Beecham’s  own  utterances, 
like  the  following  : — 

“ It  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  practitioners  to  go 
through  the  experience  that  I have  had  in  this  class  of 
diseases,”  he  writes  in  his  pamphlet,  with  reference  to 
certain  affections,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  the  matter, 
it  is  not  decent  to  discuss  in  a circular  widely  distri- 
buted amongst  males  and  females,  young  and  old  ; 

though,”  he  continues,  “ for  many  years  I have  not 
treated  on  this  subject  here,  neither  was  it  my  inten- 
tion to  do  so,  but,  as  everyone  has  a duty  to  perform, 
I feel  that  I shall  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I any 
longer  withhold  that  advice  and  information  which 
thousands  of  the  human  family  stand  in  need  of” 
Briefly,  the  advice,  given  by  a man  whose  qualifica- 
tions to  give  professional  advice  may  be  summed  up 
In  the  short  word  nil,  is  to  persevere  in  taking  his 
triple  concoction  of  soap,  ginger,  and  common  aloes — 
six  pills  as  a dose — while  the  information  this  great  (?) 
medical  authority  vouchsafes  is,  that  “ Beecham’S 
Pills  will  be  found  to  be  pearls  of  great  value,” 
and  that  “they  will,  as  sure  as  water  quenches 
thirst,  search  out,”  and,  of  course,  cure  one  of  the 
most  terrible  diseases  to  which  human  flesh  is  subject. 
Remarkable  information,  truly ; but,  in  his  anxiety  to 
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get  people  to  swallow  half  a box  of  pills  daily,  he  has- 
omitted  to  tell  us  which  of  the  three  ingredients  in  the 
pills  is  the  vaunted  specific  for  venereal  affections.  Is 
it  the  soap,  or  the  ginger,  or  the  common  aloes  ? The 
last-named  is  the  active  ingredient  of  Beecham’s  pills, 
iust  as  it  is  of  Sequah’s  Prairie  Flower  Mixture,  of 
Holloway’s  pills,  and  of  Mother  Seigel’s  syrup.  The 
ancients  described  four  elements,  namely,  air,  earth, 
water,  and  fire.  If  patent  medicines  had  existed  in 
those  days,  aloes  would  possibly  have  been  included  as 
a fifth,  so  universally  is  it  to  be  found  in  quack, 
remedies,  * 
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Chapter  XIII. 


“Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,” 


■“Words,  words,  mere  words,”  as  Shakespeare  writes 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida  ; catchpenny  alliteration  for 
an  evident  purpose.  Of  course  the  letter  P may  set 
some  people  thinking  of  paragons,  pearls,  and  so 
forth  ; but  we  candidly  admit — having  regard  to  the 
cheap  composition  of  the  nostrum,  the  absurd  claims 
■of  absolutely  impossible  remedial  properties,  and  the 
way  in  which  these  pills  are  brought  before  the  public 
— that  we  instinctively  call  to  mind  that  P commences 
pence,  profit,  and  pickings  ; “ pence  ” representing  the 
.small  cost  of  manufacture,  while  “ profit  ” and  “ pick- 
ings ” supply  us  with  an  explanation  of  all  this 
puffing  and  pother  about  one  of  the  commonest  of 
•drugs. 

The  “ Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  ” are  also  styled 
Dr.  Williams’  Pills,  and  in  a pamphlet  which  accom- 
panied our  purchase — we  hasten  to  explain  that  we 
buy  such  things  for  analysis,  not  for  individual  use, 
otherwise  our  series  of  articles  might  come  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion — this  person  is  described  as  “ an 
■eminent  graduate  of  McGill  Medical  College,  Mon- 
treal, and  Edinburgh  University,  Scotland.”  Williams 
is  by  no  means  a rare  name,  so  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  pills  might  have  given  his  Christian  one,  in  order 
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to  enable  us  to  know  more  of  the  crreat  man.  At- 
present  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  exhausted  all 
means  of  research  without  being  able  to  trace  him  in 
the  graduation  lists  of  either  McGill  'College  or- 
Edinburgh  University.  So  far,  we  take  leave  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  description  given  of  him 
by  the  pamphlet-writer  for  the  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine- 
Company  ; and  our  doubt  ripens  into  positive  scepti- 
cism when  we  read  on  the  same  page  that  the  “ Pink- 
Pills  for  Pale  People  ” are  not  a patent  medicine,  but 
are  “ a thoroughly  scientific  preparation,  the  result  of 
years  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  eminent,”  &c. 
That  they  are  a patent  medicine,  we  unhesitatingly- 
as.sert,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  sold  with  a 
patent  medicine  stamp  attached  to  each  box.  What 
we  do  most  unhesitatingly  assert,  too,  is  that  they  are 
not  in  any  degree  entitled  to  be  described  as  a 
^‘thoroughly  scientific  preparation,”  or  as  “the  only 
perfect  remedy  ever  discovered,”  as  alleged  in  the 
pamphlet.  We  find  it  also- necessary,  in  the  interests 
of  truth,  to  expose  the  falsity  of  the  statement  made 
a little  further  on,  that  “ they  supply  in  a condensed 
form,  the  substances  actually  needed  to  enrich  the 
blood  and  restore  the  nerves.”  Bosh  ! utter  bosh  ! as 
we  shall  presently  demonstrate,  when  we  have  done 
with  the  pamphlet. 

In  order  to  invest  this  singular  production  with  a 
degree  of  importance,  it  opens  with  a declaration 
made  on  oath  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in- 
troduced by  these  words  “ In  order  that  the  British 
public  may  know  that  every  word  in  the  remarkable 
narratives  pre.sented  in  the  following  pages  is  the  truth, 
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the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  we  present 
the  following  sworn  declaration  made  before  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at 
the  Mansion  House,  April  15th,  1893*  of 

the  sworn  testimony,  all  doubt  as  to  the  marvellous 
curative  properties  of  Dr.  Williams  Pink  Pills  must 
be  dispelled.  Carefully  read  the  evidence,  and,  if 
suffering  from  any  disease  arising  from  bad  blood  or 
shattered  nerves,  profit  by  the  lesson  it  contains. 
This  is  signed  by  the  business  manager  of  the 
Williams’  Medicine  Company,  as  well  as  the  decla- 
ration, a very  ordinary  kind  of  document,  alleging 
that,  to  the  fullest  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
statements,  names,  and  addresses  printed  m the  pam- 
phlet are  true.  In  accordance  with  the  Statutory 
Declarations  Act,  1835,  anyone  can  go  before  a magis- 
trate, or  a commissioner  for  oaths,  and  make  a similar 
declaration,  the  whole  matter  occupying  few  seconds, 
and  involving  an  outlay  of  a few  sixpences.  For 
instance,  supposing  a man  writes  a pamphlet  to  pro\e 
that  the  earth  is  flat  and  not  round,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  another  man  from  going  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  or  any  other  magistrate,  and  making  a solemn 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  to  the  fullest  of  the  know- 
ledge and  belief  of  No.  2,  No.  I’s  statements  are 
“absolutely  and  positively  true.”  Consequently  it 
will  be  seen  that,  to  any  rational  individual,  a thousand 
such  declarations  as  that  made  by  the  Williams 
Medicine  Company’s  manager  would  be  utterly  use- 
less for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  all  doubt  as  to  the 
marvellous  curative  properties  of  the  Pink  Pills.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  rational  individual  would  regai 
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a person  so  closely  concerned,  as  the  business  manager 
must  be,  in  the  sale  of  this  patent  medicine,  as  the 
last  who  should  come  forward  to  assert  the  value  of  a 
nostrum  in  which  he  was  pecuniarily  interested.  As 
for  Williams’  Pink  Pills,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
knows  no  more  about  them,  actually,  than  the  door- 
keeper of  the  police-court  at  the  Mansion  House, 
where  his  Lordship  sits  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business  (including  the  taking  of  declarations),  or 
than  the  constable  on  duty  outside.  But  it  sounds 
grand  to  make  a declaration  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  goes  down  with  the  unwary  or  the 
ignorant  as  something  very  important  and  impressive, 
and  patent  medicine  men  are  not  slow  in  availing 
themselves  of  handy  methods  of  .cheap  showy  adver- 
tisement to  enable  them  to  catch  the  coin  of  the 
multitude. 

We  have  taken  some  trouble  to  look  through  this 
pamphlet,  written  in  a clap-trap  style  throughout,  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  British  public 
“the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth”  about  the  Pink  Pills  ; of  which  pamphlet  it  is 
only  right  to  say  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
never  read  a line,  though  his  name  is  flaunted  in  the 
cover,  and  here  and  there  in  its  pages,  as  carefully  as 
if  Sir  Stuart  Knill  had  himself  vouched  for  the 
accuracy  of  every  word  of  the  contents,  highly  coloured 
like  its  gaudy  cover. 

The  perplexity  attending  our  search  for  the  name 
of  Dr.  Williams,  inventor  of  the  Pink  Pills,  in  any 
graduation  list  of  Edinburgh  University,  or  of  McGill 
College,  Montreal,  still  pursues  us  when  we  come  to 
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the  bewildering  list  of  diseases  which  the  business 
manager  of  Williams’  Medicine  Company  parades 
before  his  readers.  It  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  the  business  manager  claims  for  the  patent 
medicine  he  is  interested  in  that  it  will  cure  fevers, 
consumption,  paralysis,  old  age,  and  other  alarming 
human  ills;  such  assertions  come  naturally  in  a patent 
medicine  pamphlet.  “ Doctor  ” Beecham  tells  us,  for 
instance  in  his  trade  circulars,  that  his  pills  will  search 
out  and  remove  all  kinds  of  disease,  “ as  sure  as  water 
quenches  thirst.”*  But  at  that  point  his  inventive 
power  fails  him  ; he  can  only  describe  remarkable 
^‘syintons  ” like  “ hitching  of  the  breast  or  head.”  The 
Williams’  Company  business  manager  can  give  him 
points,  for  he  enumerates  in  the  list  of  diseases  which 
Pink  Pills  search  out  and  infallibly  cure,  some  which 
have  never  yet  found  a place  in  medical  books, 
namely,  lack  of  ambition  and  “ shallow  complexion.” 
What  a chance  offers  for  some  new  Barnum  to  exhibit 
a sufferer  from  this  last-named  disease  ! He  must, 
however,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Glasse’s  famous  cookery 
book,  “ first  catch  his  hare,”  and  if  he  searches  only 
amongst  patent  medicine  men  he  will  never  succeed 
in  obtaining  a specimen,  for  they  are  too  “ deep  ” to 
suffer  from  “ shallow  complexions.” 

The  pamphlet  tells  us  everything  about  the  Pink 
Pills — everything  that  is  to  say,  calculated  to  promote 
their  sale — but,  while  concealing  the  full  name  and 
address  of  their  inventor,  it  also  conceals  the  compo- 
sition of  the  pills  ; or  rather,  which  is  worse,  it  give<r 
several  completely  erroneous  explanations.  As  to 
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their  being  the  “ only  scientific  and  rational  and  only 
perfect  remedy  ever  discovered,”  we  will  not  insult 
the  common  sense  of  our  readers  by  taking  further 
notice  of  such  obvious  falsities,  made  worse  by 
appearing  in  a pamphlet  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  is  alleged  to  have  assisted  in  declaring  to  be 
“the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.”  Where  could  the  business  manager  have 
learned  the  physiological  fiction  contained  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Pink  Pills  “ supply,  in  a condensed 
form,  the  substances  actually  needed  to  enrich  the 
blood  and  restore  the  nerves  ? ” Did  Williams  tell 
him  this  nonsense  when  selling  his  wonderful  secret 
to  the  company  ? If  we  may  gauge  Williams’  know- 
ledge by  this  sample,  there  is  a far  greater  miracle 
than  the  pills  to  be  accounted  for,  and  that  is,  how 
Williams  ever  qualified  himself  to  become — if  he  ever 
did  become — “ an  eminent  graduate  ” of  that  old- 
established  seat  of  learning,  Edinburgh  University. 
Such  assertions  “ won’t  wash,”  any  more  than  the  pills 
themselves,  which  soon  lose  their  pretty  colour  when 
placed  in  water. 

We  defy  anyone  living  to  produce  a treatise  on 
physiology  which  mentions  the  component  parts  of 
these  pills  amongst  “substances  actually  needed  to 
enrich  the  blood  and  restore  the  nerves.”  Our  readers 
may  begin  to  ask  what  these  component  matters  are. 
Well,  as  neither  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  nor  the 
door-keeper  of  the  Mansion  House  police-court,  nor 
the  outside  constable  are  here  to  give  us  information, 
if  they  could,  we  must  fall  back  upon  a more  reliable 
source,  and  invoke  analytical  assistance. 
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Mr.  George  Selkirk  Jones,  an  analyst  of  many 
years’  standing,  and  author  of  the  Chemical  Vade- 
mecum,  has  examined  them.  We  append  his  report, 
dated  September  ist,  1893  : — 

“ ‘ Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  ’ 

“ I have  now  made  a careful  analysis  of  these  pills,, 
and  I find  their  composition  to  be  as  follows  : — 

“Extract  of  Barbadoes  Aloes,  enclosed  in  a tlvn 
coating  of  Sugar,  coloured  pink  with  Carmine. 

“ Seeing  that  these  pills  are  said  to  have  been 
successfully  used  in  America  for  the  cure  of  a ‘given- 
up  ’ case  of  paralysis,  and  also  of  rheumatism,, 
fevers,  &c.,  I have  carefully  examined  them  for  other 
drugs,  but  have  discovered  none  other  than  that  men- 
tioned, viz..  Aloes.  If  asked  for  my  opinion  ■ (as  a 
medical  practitioner)  whether  these  pills  are  capable 
of  doing  what  is  .stated  of  them,  upon  oath,  I should 
answer  emphatically,  ‘ No,  certainly  not.’” 

Our  old  acquaintance,  again.  Aloes,  the  universal 
sheet-anchor  of  patent  medicine  makers  ; the  com- 
monest kind  of  aloes,  too,  namely,  the  Barbadoes- 
species,  the  best  suited  for  horse  balls  and  cattle 
physic,’  according  to  veterinary  authorities.  This 
vulgar  drug  is  the  sole  medicinal  agent  upon  which 
the  mysterious  Williams  bases  his  claim  to  rank  as  a 
leading  scientist  and  a great  discoverer.  Why,  even 
his  patent  medicine  brethren  would  dispute  his  pre- 
tensions. Mother  Seigel,  the  Indian  Sequah,  Holloway 
Beecham-one  and  all-assert  that  they  discovered 
aloes,  though  known  centuries  before  patent  medicine 
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men  had  any  more  existence  than  venomous  reptiles 
in  Ireland.  Good  old  times  ! Perhaps,  since  aloes  will, 
not  cure  consumption,  paralysis,  fevers,  &c.,  Williams, 
“ the  eminent,”  may  rely  on  the  other  ingredients. 
He  is  welcome  to  any  small  comfort  he  may  derive 
from  them ; the  sugar  to  sweeten  his  chagrin  at  the 
exposure  of  his  pretensions,  or  the  carmine  to  hide 
his  blushes.  We  as  much  doubt,  however,  a patent 
medicine  man’s  power  of  blushing  as  we  do  the 
alleged  power  of  this  nostrum  to  perform  miracles. 
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Chapter  XIV. 
Warner’s  “Safe  Cure.” 


The  Saturday  Review,  in  a very  long  and  eulogistic 
article,  comments  upon  our  exposures  of  popular 
patent  remedies.  “ The  method  of  exposure  employed 
has  been  simple  yet  drastic.  The  nostrum  has  been 
submitted  to  analytical  examination,  and  in  each  case 
has  been  discovered  to  be  a preparation  of  well-known 
ingredients,  well-knoivn  not  to  possess  the  properties 
claimed  by  the  vendors  for  their  secret  compositions. 
‘Clarke’s  Famous  Blood  Mixture  or  Purifier,’  for 
instance,  consists,  says  Mr.  Stokes,  the  public 
analyst,  of  iodide  of  potassium,  chloric  ether,  potas- 
sium hydrate,  and  coloured  water.  To  claim  for  this 
combination  that  it  is  a never-failing  and  permanent 
cure  for  scrpfula  is — to  put  it  with  a decent  restraint 
not  noticeable  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  advertisements — a 
little  extravagant.  The  assertion,  therefore,  made  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Blood  Purifier,  apparently 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  that  medicine  is 
the  only  cure  for  consumption,  diabetes,  dropsy, 
deafness,  and  paralysis,  is  an  over-bold  one. 
‘Mother  Seigel’s  Syrup,’  ‘ Sequah’s  Prairie  Flower,* 
and  ‘Holloway’s  Pills  ’ can  jointly  cure  everything  and 
can  severally  make  a good  job  of  most  things  (at  any 
rate  so  their  manufacturers  unhesitatingly  suggest). 


But  the  man  of  scales  has  reported  on  them,  and  for 
the  future  in  unimaginative  minds  they  can  only  be 
credited  with  the  virtues  of  their  one  active  ingredient, 
Aloes.  The  triumph  of  the  editor  of  HYGIENE  has 
been  complete.”  The  Saturday  Review  goes  on  to 
descant  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  quack  remedies,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attempting  “ to  make 
laws  for  the  effective  protection  of  the  pockets  of  the 
gullible.”  “ Quacks  have  been,  and  quacks  will  be, 
and  there  will  always  be  a public  ready  to  heed  them, 
and  happy  to  pay  them,”  observes  the  Saturday  Re- 
view. “ Admitted,”  we  reply  ; but  our  argument  is 
that  the  British  Government,  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing an  annual  addition  of  some  ;^200,000  or  so  to  the 
national  income,  by  the  issue  of  patent  medicine 
stamps,  tolerates  and  even  endorses  quakery,  for 
many,  and  especially  ignorant  people — not  always  of 
the  lower  classes — are  foolishly  deluded  by  the 
Government  stamp  and  the  word  “ Patent  ” into  a 
belief  that  they  convey  a sort  of  guarantee  of  quality. 
As  to  laws  for  protecting  the  gullible,  the  unwary, 
and  the  ignorant,  such  exist  in  connection  with  every 
other  mode  of  imposture.  Nor  would  any  elaborate 
legislation  be  needed.  If  an  individual  buys  a pound 
of  coffee,  to  which  chicory  has  been  added,  he  has 
his  legal  remedy  under  the  Adulteration  Act,  unless 
the  dealer  has  previously  placed  upon  the  packet  a 
legibly  printed  label  showing  that  the  contents  are 
Hot  pure  coffee,  but  coffee  and  chicory  mixed.  In 
the  same  way,  instead  of  shrouding  a quack  medicine 
in  mystery — Onine  ignohini  pro  inagnifico  is  the  theory 
of  many  people — and  lending  it  a fictitious  value  by 


affixing  an  official  stamp,  let  the  Goverment  pass  a 
short  Act  of  Parliament,  similar  to  the  legislation 
which  prevails  in  various  Continental  countries,  re- 
quiring the  contents  of  every  bottle,  box,  or  packet  of 
quack  medicines  to  bear  a label  stating  its  real  com- 
position. People  generally  are  getting  more  educated 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  education  is  the  deadliest 
foe  that  quackery  can  have.  Would  any  man  or 
woman  of  sound  mind  and  even  very  moderate 
education,  if  he  or  she  learned  from  the  printed  label 
on  a patent  medicine,  that  it  consisted  of  water, 
aloes,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a few  drops  of  the 
tinctures  of  capsicum  and  myrrh,*  be  likely  to  give 
credence  for  one  moment  to  the  preposterous  asser- 
tion of  its  vendors  that  “ thus  compounded  ” (we 
copy  this  statement  verbatim  from  the  prospectus 
accompanying  a bottle  of  Sequah’s  stuff,  sold  at  the 
rate  of  a shilling  an  ounce,  seven-eighths  being  water, 
and  the  other  ingredients  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
of  drugs)  “ Prairie  Flower  is  undoubtedly  far  and 
away  the  best  remedy  ever  yet  introduced  for  ail 
sorts  of  complaints  and  other  Chronic  Dlseases.” 
The  capitals  in  this  singularly  worded  extract  are, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  not  our  own,  but  those  of  the 
compiler  of  the  prospectus,  who  evidently  acted  on 
the  vulgar  rule  that  when  anyone  tells  a lie  he  should 
tell  a big  one  and  stick  to  it. 

; There  was  once  an  American  quack  pill,  whose 
'discoverer  and  inventor  — quacks  are  remarkable 
people,  for  they  invariably  discover  and  invent, 
'.according  to  their  own  version,  things  which  have 
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been  known  ever  since  the  world  began — claimed  for 
it  the  meritorious  qualities  that  it  didn’t  “ go  fooling 
about,  but  settled  down  steadily  to  business  ” ; and 
we  fear  that  our  readers  will  accuse  us  of  the  one,, 
and  charge  us  with  not  doing  the  other,  unless  we 
forthwith  say  something  about  Warner’s  “Safe 
Cure.”  “ Safe  Cure,”  indeed  ! That  is  what  its 
inventor  and  discoverer  would  probably,  in  his 
Trans- Atlantic  vernacular,  call  “a  tall  order,”  if  the' 
nomenclature  emanated  from  anybody  else.  Still,  it 
is  not  absolutely  original ; years  ago  there  flourished 
a music-hall  celebrity,  one  Mr.  Stead — we  hasten  to 
explain  ; not  the  gentleman  of  that  name  who  poses 
as  the  champion  of  Mattei  and  his  watery  electricities, 
white,  red,  and  green! — who  jumped  himself  into 
fame  as  the  “ Perfect  Cure.” 

We  have  before  us  an  analysis  of  the  “Safe  Cure 
for  Bright’s  Disease,  etc.,”  of  which  we  will  give' 
particulars.  During  a recent  illness,  as  at  other 
times,  Shakespeare  has  been  a frequent  companion,, 
and  it  was  when  reading  one  of  Shakespeare’s  works 
that  Warner’s  “Safe  Cure”  came  into  our  mind. 
An  extraordinary  concurrence  of  ideas,  some  will 
remark,  and  difficult  to  account  for  ; yet  they  should^ 
remember  that  it  has  been  paradoxically  asserted 
that  the  improbable  often  becomes  the  possible. 
Macbeth  thought  himself  on  the  safe  side  when  he 
more  than  hinted  at  the  physical  impossibility  of  the 
removal  of  Birnam  Wood  to  Dunsinane,  but  he  had 
to  own  up  to  his  mistake  very  soon  afterwards. 
Which  play  of  Shakespeare  was  it  that  suggested 
the  “ Safe  Cure  ” ? Our  publishers  do  not  find  it 
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necessary  to  stimulate  the  circulation  of  HYGIENE 
by  giving  away  pounds  of  tea  or  other  bonuses  to 
subscribers,  or  offering  conundrums  for  competition, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  the 
answer — “ King  Henry  IV.,”  wherein  Hotspur  makes 
mention  of  his  prisoner’s  decided  objection  to 
“ villainous  saltpetre.”  Of  course,  seeing  that  the 
prisoner  had  just  run  a narrow  risk  of  losing  his  life 
in  the  battle,  the  epithet  he  made  use  of  was  excus- 
able ; otherwise  it  might  seem  rather  too  strong  a 
term  to  apply  to  what  is,  and  has  been  for  centuries, 
quite  a common  article  of  commerce.  How  would 
Colonel  North,  the  uncrowned  Nitrate  King,  like  to 
hear  anyone  speak  of  nitre  in  such  uncomplimentary 
language  ? But  we  did  not  happen  to  think  of  him. 
We  thought  of  Warner,  and  of  what  a lot  of  salt- 
petre there  must  be  in  his  “ Safe  Cure.” 

We  were  right,  too,  for  an  analysis  specially  made 
for  us  of  this  proprietary  medicine,  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Stokes,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  public  analyst,  revealed  the 
fact  that  three  hundred  and  fifteen  grains  of  saltpetre 
were  contained  in  a sixteen-ounce  bottle.  Sixteen 
ounces ! Rather  a stiff  quantity  of  physic,  this. 
Warner  and  Co.  think  so  too,  evidently,  for  they 
make  the  boast,  “ Our  bottle  is  the  largest  4s.  6d. 
bottle  in  the  market.”  We  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
prove this  assertion,  but  we  should  have  preferred 
its  being  half  the  size  and  half  the  price,  as  w^e 
bought  it,  not  for  home  consumption,  but  with  the 
view  of  sending  it  to  our  analyst.  If  a “largest 
bottle craze  should  seize  upon  the  nostrum-loving 
public,  we  may  expect  eventually  to  see  further 
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developments  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  other 
patent  medicine  vendors,  such  as  notifications  an- 
nouncing “ on  tap,”  “ in  the  customer’s  own  jug,” 
and  “ small  casks  for  family  use.” 

The  dose  recommended  by  Warner  and  Co.,  is  a 
tablespoonful,  i.e.,  half  an  ounce,  six  or  eight  times 
a day.  Eight  doses  would  equal  four  ounces  ; four 
ounces,  multiplied  by  four,  equal  sixteen  ounces,  and 
hey,  presto ! in  four  days  the  largest  bottle  in  the 
market  has  been  emptied,  and  gone  with  its  contents 
are  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  good  and  lawful  coin 
of  the  realm. 

Now,  what  has  the  purchaser  had  tor  his  money, 
besides  315  grains  of  nitre,  alias  saltpetre,  alias  nitrate 
of  potash,  the  value  of  which  anyone,  curious  on  this 
point,  can  ascertain  at  the  nearest  drysalter’s  ? Why, 
Mr.  Stokes  tells  us  that,  in  addition  to  water  and 
the  aforesaid  saltpetre,  he  extracted  from  the  sixteen 
ounces  of  fluid  one-and-a-quarter  ounce  of  glycerine, 
half-an-ounce  of  burnt  sugar  or  treacle,  two  ounces  of 
rectified  spirits,  a few  drops  of  oil  of  winter-green, 
and  a vegetable  extract  bearing  resemblance  to  ex- 
tract of  liver- wort.  He  could  not  find  any  alkaloid, 
•or  any  of  the  usual  drugs  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  Bright’s  disease.  “ My  belief,”  he  adds,  " is  that 
the  nitre  is  the  only  active  ingredient  present.” 

We  fully  endorse  Mr.  Stokes’  opinion,  and  we 
also  believe  that  any  person  who  would  attempt  to 
treat  such  a fell  disease  as  that  which  Warner  and 
Co.  profess  to  eradicate  with  either  saltpetre  or  gly- 
cerine, or  burnt  sugar  or  treacle,  or  rectified  spirits,  or 
oil  of  winter-green,  or  extract  of  liver-wort  (the  two 
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latter  in  such  small  quantities  that  we  should  have  to 
seek  the  aid  of  fractions  to  enable  us  to  calculate  the 
amount  taken  for  a single  dose)  would  not  have  so 
much  difficulty  as  Dogberry  experienced  (“  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing”)  in  getting  himself  written  down  an 
ass. 

If  winter-green  and  liver- wort  do  not  show  up  in 
any  large  proportions,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
spirits,  which  constitute  one-eighth  part,  or  I2|  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  ; yet  there  is  no  disease 
in  which  more  care  should  be  exercised  as  to  the  use 
of  alcohol  than  in  Bright’s  disease. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  Warner  and 
Co.  issue,  broadcast,  circulars  dilating  upon  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  everyone  who  feels  out  of  condi- 
tion at  once  proceeding  to  drug  himself  with  their 
preparations.  “ The  doctors  cannot  cure  you — this 
they  admit,”  Warner  and  Co.  dogmatically  affirm  in 
one  of  these  pamphlets.  A bad  look-out  for  every 
man  or  woman  who  is,  or  fancies  that  he  or  she  is, 
riot  in  health.  Yet,  there  is  a silvery  lining  to  every 
cloud — or  rather,  in  this  instance,  a particularly 
brassy  one — for  this  consolation  to  the  afflicted 
speedily  follows  : — “ Treat  yourself  with  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure,  and  live.”  “ All  that  the  medical  faculty 
can  do  is  to  make  dying  people  comfortable.”  “ Thou- 
sands of  people  die  every  year  from  supposed  apo- 
plexy, convulsions,  heart  disease,  paralysis,  gangrenous 
erysipelas,  and  other  quick-ending  disordersj  when  in 
reality  they  are  the  victims  of  chronic  Bright’s  disease. 
As  their  physicians  cannot  cure  it ; they,  therefore,  to 
cover  their  inability,  attribute  death  to  other  causes.” 
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And  so  on,  till  we  are  lost  in  amazement  at  the  mean, 
despicable  falsehoods  that  some  people  will  be  guilty 
of,  to  make  money  ; for  the  object  of  these  pamphlets, 
dropped  into  family  letter-boxes,  and  given  away  in- 
discriminately, is  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  “ Safe 
Cure.” 

One  of  these  pamphlets,  left  at  our  private  house 
some  time  back  by  a man  who  was  distributing  them 
throughout  the  district,  contains  an  earnest  invitation 
to  those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  to  forward  by 
parcels  post  a six-ounce  sample  bottle  of  their  urine 
to  H.  H.  Warner  and  Co.,  Limited  (Medical  De- 
partment), for  e.xamination  ; the  charge  made  being 
2s.  6d.,  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
chemicals.” 

What  is  a humble  half-crown  compared  with  “ long 
practical  experience,  involving  the  examination  of 
many  thousand  samples  annually  ” ? But  how  can 
Warner  and  Co.  get  through  this  amount  of  chemical 
and  microscopical  research,  and  to  whom  do  they 
entrust  such  responsible  duties?  Mr.  Warner’s 
valuable  services  cannot  always  be  relied  on. 

Even  if  his  health,  however  much  fortified  by 
nitre,  syrup,  etc.,  did  not  break  down  under  the 
continuous  strain  imposed  on  him,  he  must  at  times 
be  absent.  It  is  not  long  since  we  read  in  an 
American  paper  that  he  was  then  at  Rochester, 
State  of  New  York,  superintending  his  “mammoth 
yeast  ” business,  and  making  arrangements  for  bring- 
ing out  Warner’s  “ Safe  Baking  Powder,”  which  he 
assured  an  interviewing  reporter,  who  straightway 
blazoned  the  circumstance  in  a “ mammoth  puff 
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article,  would  be  as  far  in  advance  of  the  powders 
now  upon  the  market  ” (the  “ largest  bottle  ” is 
already  there)  “as  our  ‘Safe  Remedies’  are  above 
the  vile  imitations  and  substitutes  which  are  offered 
in  their  stead.” 

Really,  after  what  we  have  learned  from  Mr. 
Stokes’  analysis,  we  would  just  as  soon  have  vile 
imitations  and  substitutes  as  “ villainous  saltpetre.” 
Do  the  English  directors  of  H.  H.  Warner  and  Co., 
Limited,  conduct  many  thousands  of  urinary  analyses 
. annually  ? It  is  hardly  likely,  we  should  imagine,  that 
they  would  undertake  scientific  experiments  on  such 
..a  gigantic  scale.  Certainly  not,  and,  on  looking 
through  the  pamphlet  again,  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  “ the  physicians  employed  in  our  Medical 
Department  ” must  be  the  persons  who,  during  Mr. 
Warner’s  unavoidable  absence,  owing  to  the  demands 
of  yeast  and  baking  powder  on  his  attention,  carry 
on  the  laboratory  work.  This  does  seem  cool,  not  to 
say  cruel,  conduct.  In  one  paragraph  the  sufferer  is 
told  in  the  most  positive  language  that  doctors  cannot, 
.and  admit  that  they  cannot,  cure  him,  and  at  the 
best  they  can  only  enable  him  to  die  comfortably ; in 
another,  that  “our  physicians  will  gladly  give  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge,  free  of  cost.”  If  we 
believed  in  all  that  Warner  and  Co.  said,  we  should 
.estimate  the  benefit  (?)  of  their  physicians’  knowledge 
.as  appraised  in  the  preceding  sentence  at  its  exact 
-value,  viz. — Nil. 

But  their  “physicians”  are  not  the  guileless 
philanthropists  that  Warner  and  Co.  would  have  us 
imagine.  A letter  was  shown  to  us  not  long  since, 
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written  to  a young  man  by  “ our  physicians,”  or  one 
of  them — in  their  impatience  to  benefit  humanity, 
Warner  and  Co.  have  omitted  to  inform  the  public 
as  to  the  strength  of  their  medical  staff,  or  even  to 
give  the  names  of  their  doctors — in  which  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  occurs  : — “ Charge  for  the  month’s- 
treatment  is  £4  45.  If  a second  month’s  treatment 
is  necessary,  charge  is  ^^3  3s.”  With  this  letter  was 
enclosed  a printed  consultation  form,  containing 
some  of  the  nastiest  suggestions  that  could  be  put 
into  a youth’s  head.  Presuming  that  the  fee  wa.s 
considerately  dropped  every  successive  month,  in  the 
same  ratio,  our  young  friend  calculates  that  the  fifth 
month’s  treatment  would  have  been  literally  “ free 
of  cost.”  But  it  will  never  reach  that  stage,  and 
even  the  Parcels  Post  six-ounce  package  and  the 
half-crown  for  bare  expenses,  will  never  pass  the 
portals  of  H.  H.  Warner  and  Co.,  Limited.  We 
cheerfully  gave  the  benefit  of  our  knowledge  and 
advice,  free  of  cost,  as  they  would  say,  in  the  single 
word  indelibly  engraved  on  our  memory  by  Punch  in 
his  advice  to  young  people  on  another  subject,  ^ 
Don’t. 


Chapter  XV. 


Quack  Advertising  ; Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture 
, AND  the  Bogus  Testimonial  from  the  late 
Dr.  Swaine  Taylor,  F.R.S. 


We  have  frequently  had  occasion  in  this  series  of 
articles  to  refer  to  the  persistent  and  perpetual  puffery 
of  quack  nostrums.  Like  .the  poor,  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  “ pillionaires,”  as  Mr.  George  R.  Sims 
has  designated  the  people  who  make  hundreds  of 
thousands,  even  millions,  of  pounds  out  of  adver- 
tising aloes,  or  some  equally  cheap,  common  drug, 
as  capable  of  curing  every  human  ill,  are  for  ever 
obtruding  themselves  upon  us.  Whether  walking, 
riding,  eating,  drinking, — whatever  we  may  be  doing 
in  fact — we  get  ocular  evidence  of  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  the  quacks.  Why,  one  is  almost  led  to 
suppose  that  they  never  go  to  bed  like  ordinary 
folk,  for  they  are  in  evidence  from  our  rising  up  to 
our  retiring  to  rest ; and,  if  perchance  we  should 
need  to  strike  a match  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
odds  are  ten  to  one  against  our  not  finding  the  bojc 


decorated  with  the  statement  that  Gullaway’s  Oint- 
ment or  Fleece’ems  Pills  will  confer  long  life  and  the 
best  of  health  upon  anyone  idiotic  enough  to  be 
taken  in  by  such  reckless  assertions.  Mr.  George 

R.  Sims,  in  a recent  Referee,  strongly  denounced,  in 
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his  customary  humorous  style,  the  extent  to  which 
quack  advertising  had  gone  ; the  latest  development 
of  it  being  the  erection  of,  huge  boards  alongside  the 
railway  lines,  painted  in  bilious-looking  or  bright 
crimson  colour.  “ Somebody’s  Pills  hold  the  field,” 
would  seem  to  be  the  highest  literary  effort  of  the  men 
who  thus  insist  on  adding  a new  misery  to  railway 
travelling.  Of  course,  we  shall  be  told  that  such  a 
proceeding  is  strictly  legal,  that  anyone — provided 
only  that  he  arranges  with  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
the  land,— can  erect  the  most  hideous  hoarding  he 
chooses,  and  cover  it  with  the  most  objectionable 
and  untruthful  statements.  “Did  you  see  all  those 
quack  advertising  boards  standing  alongside  of  the 
line  as  you  came  down?”  inquired  a friend  whom  we 
were  visiting  in  Surrey;  as  if,  indeed,  anyone  not 
absolutely  blind  or,  previously  to  starting,  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  could  fail  to  see  them  ! “We 
saw  a number  of  quack  advertising  boards  lying  along- 
side of  the  line,”  was  our  reply,  delivered  in  such  an 
emphatic  manner  that  our  friend  looked  for  the 
moment  as  if  he  thought  the  wrong  man  had 
accepted  the  invitation  to  spend  the  day  with  him. 
Mr.  Sims  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a romantic  young 
lady,  who  travelling  in  the  same  carriage  with  him, 
closed  her  eyes,  and  said  to  her  mamma,  “ Mother, 
tell  me  when  the  scenery  isn’t  all  pills,  and  1 11  look 


at  it  again*  Then  Mr,  Sims  expresses  in  verse  his 
disgust  at  this  general  debasement  of  tKe  English 
landscape  for  advertising  purposes. 

Somebody’s  Pills.  ; 

The  sun  o’er  the  valley  is  streaming, 

The  lambkins  are  frisking  with  glee ; 

In  the  bright  light  the  rivulet  gleaming 
Meanders  away  to  the  sea. 

The  meadows  -with  daisies  are  dotted 
And  crowned  as  with  gold  are  the  hills ; 

But  the  whole  of  the  landscape  is  spotted 
With  advice  to  try  “ Somebody’s  Pills.” 

The  woodland  is  brave  in  its  glory. 

The  fulness  and  freshness  of  spring ; 

Round  the  castle  afar,  old  and  hoary. 

The  ivy  leaves  clamber  and  cling ; 

There  is  rest  for  the  eye  as  it  gazes, 

There  is  joy  for  the  heart  as  it  thrills 

But  the  beauty  is  all  sent  to  blazes 

By  the  big  boards  of  ” Somebody's  Pills.” 

If  the  traveller,  wearied  and  annoyed  at  the  way  in 
which  these  quack  advertisements  are  paraded  at 
every  point  of  view,  turns  to  his  newspaper  for  some 
relief,  even  then  the  ubiquitous  quack  announcement 
meets  his  eye,  and  vexes  his  spirit.  Not  unfrequently, 
too,  he  comes  across  some  extraordinary  worded 
heading,  such  as  “ Ten  minutes  more,  and  he  would 
have  been  beyond  help,”  “ Saved  by  a String  of 
Sausages,”  “A  Night  in  Newgate,”  and  similarly 
startling  titles ; he  reads  a few  lines,  becomes 
interested,  then  drops  the  paper  with  an  inward 
groan  as  it  flashes  across  his  mind  that  the  pre- 
liminary paragraphs  only  lead  up  to  a barefaced 
puff  of  Grandmother  Seagull’s  Treacle,  or  some  other 


nostrum^  which,  like  the  razors  in  PetervPhidar, 
'“made  to  sell.”  His  feelings,  as  the  truth  dawns 
upon  him,  are  well  portrayed  in  the  following  lines, 
which  appeared  sifne  time  since  in  a London  weekly 
paper, 

, On  Patent  Medicine  Stories. 

It  was  only  a newspaper  story, 

And  yet,  as  I read  it  o’er, 

My  eyes  grew  moist  and  heavy 
. As  they  had  not  in  years  before. 

It  was  not  the  art  of  the  writer 
That  on  my  heart-strings  swept, 

But  the  story  simple  and  tender. 

Went  to  my  heart  as  I wept. 

But  when  I arrived  at  the  " finis,”- 
It  caused  my  heart  to  ache ; 

And:!  spoke  strong  words,  for  that  tender  tala 
Was  a patent  medicine  "fake.” 

<• 

. Talking  of  quack  advertisements,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  sudden  disappearance  from  the  London  daily 
and  weekly  papers  of  one  about  which  we  have  had 
a good  deal  to  say  in  this  series  of  articles.  We 
refer  to  the  testimonial  widely  advertised  by  the 
proprietors  of  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture,  and  alleged  ta 
emanate  from  the  late  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor,  F.R.S. 
In  the  various  issues  of  HYGIENE  for  June  23rd,  July 
7th  and  28th,  and  August  nth,  we  published 
irrefutable  evidence  that  no  such  testimonial  could 
ever  have  come  from  that  able  analyst  and 
distinguished  scientist,  and  we  stated  our  firm  belief 
that  the  alleged  testimonial  was  either  a myth,  or  an 
impudent  forgery.  The  proprietors  of  Clarke’s  Blocd 
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Mixture  have  been  suspiciously  silent ; they  have 
withdrawn  the  bogus  testimonial  from  their  adver- 
tisements ; but  they  have  not  ventured  on  the  least ; 
■explanation,  although  each  of  those  four  numbers  of 
Hygiene  haye  been  sent  to  them  by  registered  letter. 
They  haVe  “ climbed  down,”  and  scuttled  off  in  a 
manner  on  a par  with  their  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
honoured  name  of  a dead  man.  But  they  must  not 
imagine  that  they  can  escape  scot-free  in  this  way. 
We  reassert,  with  the  emphasis  of  full  conviction, 
heightened  by  a sense  of  duty  to  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor’s 
memory,  that  the  alleged  testimonial  advertised  by 
the  proprietors  of  Clarke’s  Blood  Mixture  is  either  a, 
myth,  or  a forgery  ;„and  we  are  prepared  to  make  a 
wager  of  any  moderate  amount — not  belonging  to 
the  class  of  “ pillionaires  ’’—that  our  assertion  is 
correct.  It  would  be  repugnant  to  our  feelings  to 
receive  Blood  Mixture  rnoney ; so  that  we  must 
make  one  stipulation,  namely,  that  the  winner  shall 
divide  the  proceeds  of  the  wager  between  deserving 
medical  and  masonic  charities. 


Chapter  XVI. 


Anonymous  Abuse;  Wapner’s  “Safe  Cure 
AND  Medical  Staff  ; A Quack  Libel  Case  ; 
Morison’s  Pills  ; Baillie’s,  Dixon’s,  Pother- 
gill’s,  and  Lee’s  Pills  j Clarke’s  Blood  Mix- 
ture Testimonials. 


“ Who  is  this,  that  deafs  our  ears  with  abundance  of  superfluous 
breath?  ” — Shakespeare.  “ King  John." 


Since  the  commencement  of  this  series  of  articles, 
we  have  received  so  many  abusive  and  threatening 
communications,  apparently  from  persons  connected 
with  the  patent  medicine  trade — in  their  anger  or 
their  modesty  (?)  they  have  omitted  to  give  their 
real  names  and  addresses — that  we  are  getting  quite 
used  to  letters  of  this  sort.  Indeed,  we  are  becoming 
hardened,  and  ready  to  accept  them  as  proofs,  not- 
withstanding their  invariably  uncomplimentary  lan- 
guage, that  these  articles  are  too  truthful  to  be 
palatable  to  some  people,  at  least.  Well,  we  started 
on  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  calling  a spade  a spade  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  extravagant  boasts  which 
our  anonymous  assailants  make  concerning  the  often 
purely  imaginary  properties  claimed  for  their  wares. 
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we  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  better  if  they 
would  go  straight?cr  to  the  mark,  and  not  perpetually 
walk  round  the  truth. 

There  is  another  curious  coincidence  about  these 
communications,  besides  the  abuse,  energetic  enough 
to  make  the  fortune  of  a professor  of  (bad)  languages, 
namely,  that  they  all  propound  questions  which  they 
do  not  themselves  seem  able  to  reply  to.  Even  if,  as 
the  writers  would  seem  to  imagine,  abuse  is  aigument, 
questioning,  without  supplying  the  answer  when  need- 
ful, is  a low  form  of  logic.  One  correspondent  enquires : 
“Why  should  not  Warner  and  Co.  have  a large 
medical  staff  composed  of  experienced  physicians  ? ” 
We  never  said  they  should  not ; in  fact,  a pamphlet 
dropped  into  the  letter-box  at  our  private  house 
distinctly  states  that  they  are  fully  equipped  in  this 
respect.  If  our  correspondent  will  look  again  at  our 
article  on  “ Warner’s  Safe  Cure,”  he  will  see  that  we 
not  only  refer  to  this  statement,  but  that  we  exhibit  a 
natural  curiosity  as  to  the  names  and  professional 
position  of  the  physicians  of  “ long  experience  and 
extensive  practice  ” who  are  always,  like  Mr.Micawber, 
waiting  for  somebody  or  something  to  turn  up  at 
Warner  and  Co.’s,  where  “ consultations  by  letter  or 
in  person  are  invited,  and  medical  advice  is  cheerfull)^ 
given  without  charge.”  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case. 

The  pamphlet  assures  us  of  it,  as  well  as  of  “strictest 
confidence  but,  in  illustration  of  the  old- adage  that 
there  is  an  exception  to  every  rule,  the  only  experience 
we  have  had  of  Warner  and  Co.’s  Medical  staff  and 
their  cheerfully  gratuitous  advice  is  derived  from  a 
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letter  which  was  shown  to  us  by  a young  man  who 
was  induced  to  write  to  Warner  and  Co.’s  physicians. 
The  reply  he  received  urged . hirii  to  fill  up  a special 
printed  form,  comprising  no  less  than  for;y  questions, 
many  of  them  absolutely  unfit  for  publication.  The 
fee  demanded  for  the  first  month’s  treatment  was 
4s  ; for  the  second  month,  3s.  This  does  not 
carry  out  the  liberal  offer,  made  in  the  pamphlet,  nor 
does  it  enlighten  us  much  us  to  the  composition  or 
number  of  the  medical  staff. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  an  individual  who  styles 
himself  M.D.  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  a degree  unrecognised  in 
this  country.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
official  answer  to  an  enquiry  on  this  subject  addressed 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  General  Council  of  Education 
and  Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom: — “The 
qualification  of  M.D.  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  does  not  entitle  to 
registration  in  the  Medical  Register!'  The  reason  is 
not  a difficult  one  to  solve. 

What  a ridiculously  small  medical  staff  it  would  be 
were  it  composed  only  of  one  M.D.  Pa.,  U.S.A. ; but, 
of  course,  Messrs.  Warner  and  Co.  must  know  what 
they  write  about,  and  they  mention  “ physicians.” 
Plural,  be  it  observed  ; a plural  number  might  consti- 
tute a staff,  though  one  would  not.  If  Warner  and  Co. 
are  really  too  preoccupied  with  baking  powders  (what 
wonderful  “puff”  pa.ste  they  ought  to  turn  out  1)  to 
give  the  names  of  their  physicians  just  at  present, 
perhaps  they  will  obligingly  remedy  this  omission  in 
the  next  million  of  their  pamphlet. 

We  have  carefully  looked  through  the  circular,  and 
find  no  information  on  this  important  point.  We 
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came  across  a testimonial  purporting  to  emanate  from 
a medical  practitioner.  It  is  as  follows  “ 91,  Hoxton 
Street,  London,  N.,  August  12th,  1889.— The  greatest 
recommendation  that  I can  give  to  Warner’s  ‘Safe’ 
remedies  is  their  vast  increasing  sale,  showing  their 
undoubted  worth.— M.  E.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  &c.’’  We 
thought  it  strangely  worded,  yet,  giving  such  evidence 
of  the  writer’s  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
Warner  and  Co.’s  business  that  we  could  not  help 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  might  have 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the.  “vastly  increasing  sale  ” 
from  holding  a position  on  Warner’s  medical  staff. 

We  are  again  placed  in  a dilemma,  for  a close 
examination  of  the  Medical  Registey  and  of  the 
Medical  Directory  for  1893,  containing  the  names  of 
30,035  qualified  practitioners  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  abroad,  failed  to  discover  “ M.  E.  Williams,  M.D.” 
amongst  that  large  number,  any  more  than  the  M.D.  Pa., 
U.S.A.,  who  proffers  ^'■gratuitous''  professional  advice 
..at  the  rate  of  four  guineas  per  month ! Surely, 
Warner  and  Co.,  in  their  overweening  faith  in  salt- 
petre, have  not  adopted  such  a curious  method  of 
demonstrating  their  disregard  for  a profession,  which 
'their  “Safe”  Remedies  are  destined,  in  their  own 
opinion,  to  clear  off  the  surface  of  this  planet,  as 
making  it  a sine  qud  non  that  no  registered  man  shall 
be  deemed  qualified  to  act  upon  their  medical  staff 
' If  such  is  the  case,  they  ought,  in  fairness,  to  make 
the  fact  public.  Will  M.  E.  Williams  enable  us  to 
rectify  the  omission  on  the  part  of  the  official  Medical 
Register?  Despite  his  “greatest  recommendation” 
of  Warner’s  “Safe”  remedies,  he  assuredly  thinks 
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there  is  a corner  left  yet  for  medical,  commercial 
enterprise  ; for,  in  the  chemist’s  window  at  91,  Hoxton 
Street,  we  saw  displayed  sundry  bottles  of  what 
Williams  modestly  styles  his  “ Lung  Restorer,”  and  a 
“ Blood  Purifier,  specially  prepared  by  M.  E.  Williams, 
chemist,  late  army  surgeon.” 

On  the  principle  that  “ one  good  turn  deserves 
another,”  or,  as  the  Scotch  saying  runs,  “ Ca’  me,  and 
I’ll  ca’  thee,”  Warner  and  Co.  should  give  M.  E. 
Williams,  &c.,  a testimonial  asserting  that  he  is  just 
as  great  (and  no  more)  in  purifying  the  blood  and 
restoring  lungs  as  they  are  in  safely  and  certainly 
curing  with  saltpetre  diseases  beyond  the  limited 
resources  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 

Some  curious  evidence  came  out  not  long  since  in 
a trial  at  the  Cheshire  Assizes,  being  an  action  brought 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Ellis  Vaughan,  a medical  practitioner 
at  Crewe,  against  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Wrinehill,  near 
Crewe,  “ a quack  of  the  purest  water,”  as  the  Liver- 
pool and  Cheshire  papers  describe  him. 

This  Johnson  thought  fit  to  publish  statements  of 
an  undoubtedly  and  grossly  defamatory  character 
concerning  Dr.  Vaughan’s  treatment  of  a patient  who, 
in  some  way,  fell  into  Johnson’s  hands  subsequently. 
The  pamphlet  contained  most  extraordinary  puffs  in 
praise  of  what  Johnson  called  his  “Chinese  Pills  ;” 
. and  Johnson  coolly  announced  that  he  could  cure  the 
worst  fever  in  three  days  certain,  the  worst  inflam- 
mation in  six  hours,  diphtheria  in  six  hours,  brain 
fever  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  twelve  hours, 
the  worst  quinsy  in  two  days,  and  stoppage  or  twist- 
ing of  the  bowels  in  six  hours  certain.  There  was,  in 
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short,  no  disease  that  could  withstand  . the  Chinese 
remedies.  Marvellous,  if  true  (what  virtue  lies  in 
that  little  word  “if!”)-  Indeed,  there  could  be  only 
one  thing  more  marvellous,  and  that  is  how  any  man 
or  woman  in  the  county,  outside  the  Chester  and 
Macclesfield  Lunatic  Asylums,  could  be  induced  to 
believe  such  assertions.  We  cannot  speak  as  to  the 
composition  of  Johnson’s  Chinese  pills  ; but  we  can 
state  one  fact  with  satisfaction,  namely,  that  the  jury 
gave  a verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  £2^0  damages, 
with  costs.  Whether  Dr.  Vaughan  was  paid  the 
damages  and  costs  after  the  trial  we  cannot  say,  but 
we  fear  there  is  room  for  doubts  on  this  point,  as  well 
as  on  the  Chinese  pills. 

As  to  these  Chinese  pills,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  contained  aloes,  for  two  reasons  : — (i) 
Quacks  have  a remarkable  predilection  for  this  cheap 
purgative,  as  will  be  seen  upon  a perusal  of  our  pre- 
vious articles  ; (2)  they  are  also  invariably  wrong  in 
localising  the  countries  whence  it  is  obtained. 

- Morison’s  Pills,  specially  prepared,  of  course,  at  the 
institution  in  the  Euston  Road,  dubbed  the  College  of 
Health,  contain  a considerable  amount  of  aloes. 
No.  I,  Morison’s,  is  composed  (according  to  the 
analysis  of  Mr.  Henry  Beasley)  of  aloes  and  cream  of 
tartar  in  equal  proportions  ; No.  2 pill  consists  of  two 
parts  of  gamboge,  three  parts  of  aloes,  one  part  of 
colocynth,  and  four  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  worked 
up  into  pills  with  the  aid  of  syrup.  Nothing  wonder- 
ful or  novel  about  these  pills,  at  any  rate,  except  that 
one  greatly  wonders  what  there  is  about  them  to 
render  it  necessary  for  the  proprietors  of  the  nostrum; 
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to  style  their  emporium  the  College  of  Health,  or 
themselves  Hygeists. 

Apropos  of  aloes,  this  forms  a chief  component  of 
most  quack  medicines.  Of  these  we  have  already 
described  a number  in  this  series  of  articles,  including 
Beecham’s  Pills,  Holloway’s  Pills,  Mother  Seigel’s 
Syrup,  Sequah’s  “ Prairie  Flower,”  and  “ Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.”  Here  is  a batch  of  four  analyses  of 
patent  pills  in  support  of  this  statement : — 

1.  Baillie’s  Pills. — Extract  of  aloes,  drachm  ; 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  drachm;  Castile 
soap,  i drachm  ; oil  of  cloves,  15  drops  in  three  dozen 
pills. 

2.  Dixon’s  Antibilious  Pills. — Equal  parts  of  aloes, 
scammony,  and  rhubarb,  with  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  tartar  emetic  ; Castile  soap  to  make  up 
the  mass. 

3.  Fothergill’s  Pills. — Aloes,  antimony,  scammony, 
and  extract  of  colocynth. 

4.  Lee’s  Antibilious  Pills. — Aloes,  12  parts  ; scam- 
mony, 6 ; gamboge,  4 ; jalap,  3 ; calomel,  5 ; soap,  i ; 
syrup  of  buckthorn,  i ; and  gum  mucilage,  7 parts  ; 
mixed  together,  and  divided  into  five-grain  pills. 

Of  a truth,  quacks  are  not  over-burdened  with  in- 
ventive genius,  always  excepting  as  regards  their 
advertisements  and  testimonials. 

Speaking  of  these,  we  find  that  in  the  last  published 
article  of  this  series  we  gave  the  proprietors  of  Clarke’s 
Blood  Mixture  credit  for  more  discretion  than  they 
possess ; for  one  of  our  subscribers  has  written  to 
inform  us  that  their  advertisement  in  a recent  issue  of  a 
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London  daily  paper  again  contained  the' bogus’ Swaine 
Taylor  testimonial.  Like  Autolycus,  in  Shakespeare’s 
Winter's  Tale,  they  stick  at  nothing  in  their  efforts  to 
catch  customers.  But  it  is  carrying  the  matter  too 
far  when  they  make  disgracefully  improper  use  of  the 
name  of  a deceased  eminent  analyst,  to  puff  what 
Dr.  Swaine  Taylor  in  his  lifetime  wrote  of  in  the 
following  terms  ; — “ Why  such  a mixture'  as  this 
should  be  designated  a ‘ blood  mixture  ’ is  incompre- 
sible  ! ” We  have  given  the  best  of  evidence  that  the 
alleged  testimonial  from  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor,  F.R.S.; 
never  emanated  from  that  gentleman,  and  we  repeat 
our  challenge  to  the  proprietors  of  Clarke’s  Blood 
Mixture  to  disprove  our  assertion. 


Chapter  XVII. 


Electric  Belts;  Nicholson’s  Patented  Arti- 
ficial Ear  Drums  ; Mattei’s  Electricities. 


■“  Gullible,  however,  by  fit  apparatus  all  Publics  are;  and  gulled 
with  most  surprising  profit.” — Carlyle. 


When  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  penned  these  lines  in 
Sator  Resarius,  he  must  have  enjoyed  a cynical 
•chuckle  over  the  Publics  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken  in  by  the  swindling  “ arts  of  Puffery  and  of 
Quackery,”  the  “ grand  over-topping  Hypocrisy,”  as 
he  writes  further  on.  Little  wonder,  indeed,  is  it  that 
he  reckoned  up  these  blind  believers  in  quack  adver- 
tisements and  nostrums  as  “ mostly  fools  ! ” By  “ fit 
apparatus  ” he  meant,  of  course,  the  means  devised 
for  trapping  such  people  as  the  large  class  of  the 
public  who  put  faith  in  the  patent  alias  quack 
remedies. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  we  will  take  the 
word  “apparatus”  in  the  narrowest  sense.  One  of 
our  correspondents,  speaking  of  electric  belts,  describes 
the  case  of  an  unfortunate  man,  a labourer,  dying 
from  cardiac  dropsy,  and  so  poor  that  he  could  barely 
get  food  enough  of  the  humblest  kind,  who  was  per- 
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suaded  by  his  credulous  neighbours  to  lay  out  his 
little  all  in  the  purchase  of  the  much- vaunted  and  ex- 
tensively advertised  electric  belt*  Of  course,  the  man 
derived  no  benefit  from  his  purchase,  and  soon  after- 
wards died.  Ourfriend  got  permission  from  the  relatives 
to  examine  this  precious  apparatus,  after  the  decease  of 
the  poor  dupe.  What  did  it  turn  out  to  be?  Why, 
half  a dozen  discs  of  tin,  as  big  as  a florin,  neatly 
sewn  into  a flannel  belt,  not  worth  as  many  farthings 
as  the  poor  fellow  had  been  robbed  of  shillings.  Yet 
these  fraudulent  apparatus  are  advertised  in  the  lead- 
ing papers,  some  of  them  journals  which  would  de- 
cline to  insert  announcements  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
quack  remedies  in  vogue.  One  of  these  papers,  for 
instance,  had  not  long  since,  in  its  advertising 
columns,  a long  rigmarole  about  electric  treatment, 
commencing  with  a “magneto-galvanic  sleep  pro- 
moter,” at  two-and-a-half  guineas,  and  winding  up 
with  “ the  electro-spiral  hood  to  keep  life  in  patients 
dying  from  exhaustion  until  the  treatment  has  time 
to  take  effect.  Price  £^00  ! ” Great  Scott ! Which 
is  most  to  be  wondered  at — the  mendacity  of  the 
advertisers,  the  folly  of  the  purchasers,  or  the  weak- 
ness of  the  publisher  of  a high-class  paper  in  allowing 
its  columns  to  be  made  the  medium  of  such  a palpable 
imposture?  And  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,  in  hundreds 

• It  should  be  mentioned  that  part  of  this  article  appeared  originally  in 
Hyoikne  twenty  months  ago.  We  believe  that  Uvoiene  was  the  first  paper  to 
expose  the  electric  belt  humbug.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries, like  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette.,  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  againust  this  form  of 
quackery;  and  we  should  welcome  their  co-operation  in  exposing  the  numerous 
others  to  which  we  have  directed  attention  in  our  columns. — Eo.  Uvgikxe. 
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of  papers  bearing  a high  character  for  respectability 
-and  veracity — religious  papers  being  the  greatest 
offenders,  a circumstance  from  which  an  unbiassed 
observer  might  deduce  the  conclusion  that  their 
readers  are  not  of  the  most  intelligent  classes — until 
one  blushes  for  journalism.  Indeed,  the  electro- 
magnetic charlatans  find  ink  and  paper  such  a profit- 
able investment  that  they  run  papers  of  their  own, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  puffing  their  own  wares,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  make  desperate  onslaughts 
•upon  each  other.  Thus,  Modern  Medicine^  a monthly 
-periodical  published  in  London,  endeavours  to  convey 
to  its  readers  that  Matteism  and  miracle  working  are 
convertible  terms,  and  wild  wagers  are  offered,  assert- 
ing that  the  Matlei  electricities  * will  promptly  cure 
every  known  malady. 

But  let  us  shift  the  venue  from  London  to  Geneva, 
and  we  find  thei'e  a so-called  Electro- Homoepathic 
Institute,  whence  issues  a monthly  magazine  printed 
in  English,  devoted  to  electro-homoeopathy  and  to 
damaging  attacks  on  Mattei,  whose  former  agent, 
a Mr.  Sauter,  owns  the  paper  and  an  opposition  shop. 
Some  of  these  are  not  wanting  in  humour.  For 
instance,  a letter  is  given,  written  by  Mattei,  to  a 
newly  appointed  agent,  showing  that  Mattei  more 
tlian  makes  up  for  his  want  of  scientific  knowledge 
by  his  superabundant  bombast.  The  translation  is 
as  follows : — “ Assuredly  you  will  not  lack  gold  in 
j millions.  You  will  attract  it  as  a magnet  attracts 
iron.  You  have  the  magnet  in  your  intelligence  and 


• Tha  analysis  of  these  by  >Ir.  Stotes,  F.C.S.,  sums  tliem  up  as— jrafer, 

“ uotUius  moi-e,” — Set  Chapter  I. 
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your  activity.  Farewell,  my  dear  sir ; ■ work  with 
your  ability,  and  I guarantee  a good  result.”  How  is 
that  for  high  ? As  a specimen  of  lofty  rhodomontade, 
we  know  nothing  to  equal  it.  Hannibal  crossing  the 
Alps,  Drake  setting  out  to  encounter  the  Spanish 
Armada,  Napoleon  on  his  march  to  Moscow,  could 
Scarcely  have  used  more  inspiriting  words.  Yet, 
though  they  have  a ring  about  them,  it  is  a false 
ring,  brassy  in  sound,  inspired  only  by  a desire  for 
filthy  lucre.  But,  as  Burns  said,  “ The  best-laid  plans 
of  mice  and  men  aft  gang  aglee.”  When  the  agent 
had  spent  much  money  in  advertising — that  goes 
without  saying,  as  it  is  a quack  medicine  we'^are 
writing  about— and  had  given  much  time  and  trouble 
to  the  business,  Mattel  picked  a quarrel  with  him, 
refused  to  pay  the  agreed  commission,  and  was,  says 
his  agent,  Mr.  Sauter,  guilty  of  much  meanness  and 
injustice.  However,  this  kind  of  treatment  of  his 
agents,  judging  by  the  numerous  instances  quoted  by 
Mr.  Sauter,  is  as  much  , part  of  the  Mattel  method  as 
the  globules  are.  The  only  pity  is  that  these  rivals 
do  not  imitate  the  famous  Kilkenny  cats,  and  anni- 
1 ate  each  other,  instead  of  perseveringly  obtainino- 
the  sinews  of  war  from  their  deluded  followers. 

Passing  from  electric  to  aural  apparatus,  we  may 
refer  to  a much-advertised  instrument  guaranteed  for 
the  complete  eradication  of  deafness.  A few  years 
ago,  an  acquaintance,  a London  solicitor,  consulted 
us  for  deafness.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  consultation  it 
came  out  that,  attracted  by  an  advertisement,  he 
although  his  profession  which  ought,  like  freemasonry’ ' 
to  have  taught  him  to  be  cautious,  was  “ fool  enou<rh”  ' 
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(we  quote  his  own  words)  to  spend — we  forget  how 
many — guineas  upon  the  purchase  of  “Nicholson’s 
Patented  Artificial  Ear  Drums,”  gold  of  course! 
Finding  his  hearing  seriously  impaired  by  their  use  he 
had  flung  them  away.  They  may  be  described  as 
follows  “ Two  straight  pieces  of  gilt  brass  wire, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  one-sixteenth  thick, 
and  with  a roughly  made  knob  and  a disc  of  thin 
indiarubber,  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  at  each  end  ; a 
little  loop  of  silk  cord  to  hold  each  by.”  The  purchase 
is  directed  to  wet  one  of  these  instruments  with  a 
lotion  (charged  extra)  containing  glycerine,  ether,  and 
morphia,  and  to  thrust  it  into  the  ear,  until  the  natural 
drum  is  reached,  and  the  end  with  the  large  disc  well 
set  into  the  outer  ear.”  It  makes  one  shudder  to  look 
at  it,  and,  still  more,  to  think  of  the  mischief,  aural 
and  ’ cerebral,  it  may  do,  and  is  certain  to  do, 
if  left  in  the  meatus.  The  injury  caused  to  thou- 
sands of  people  who  were  inveigled  by  adver- 
tisements and  testimonials  into  investing  many 
more  thousands  of  pounds  in  such  worthless, 
dangerous  apparatus,  must  have  been  incalculable. 
Yet  Nicholson  was  allowed  by  the  police  and  by  the 
Medical  Council  to  go  on  for  a considerable  space  of 
time  (several  years)  advertising  in  metropolitan  and 
provincial  newspapers  for  dupes,  from  an  address  in 
one  of  the  principal  squares  of  central  London,  more 
often  than  not  styling  himself  “Dr.”  Nicholson. 
Eventually  he  formed  a limited  liability  company, 
drew  most  of  the  cash,  and  then  vanished.  There 
are  laws  for  the  repression  of  theft  and  fraud,  and 
societies  for  every  available  purpose,  including  putting 
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down  begging  and  imposture.  Why  should  not  the 
authorities  do  their  duty  by  putting  into  effect  the 
laws  against  fraud,  misrepresentation,  and  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences  in  such  cases  as  these 
electric  swindles,  and  by  modifying  the  Patent  Medi- 
cine Law,  so  that  every  patent  medicine  bottle,  box, 
or  packet  issued  shall  be  required  to  have  placed 
conspicuously  upon  it  a label  setting  forth  its  actual 
composition  ? The  sale  of  patent  medicine  stamps 
would  doubtless  be  diminished  by  such  a salutary 
regulation  ; but  the  term  “ patent  ” would  then  be  a 
reality  instead  of,  as  at  present,  a ridiculous  misnom.er, 
while  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would  be  a trifle  as 
compared  with  the  saving  of  public  money,  and  even 
of  life. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 


St.  Jacob’s  Oil  ; Motpier  Seigel’s  Syrup  ; 
Mattei’s  “ Electricities.” 


In  the  last  chapter  we  suggested  certain  desirable — 
indeed,  urgently  needed — modifications  of  the  Patent 
Medicine  Law. 

It  would  seem  that  at  least  one  patent  medicine 
proprietor  desires  a change  from  the  existing  mis- 
leading system.  Turning  over  a country  newspaper 
lately,  we  noticed,  artfully  mixed  in  with  items  of 
news,  a curiously-worded  advertisement  of  a parti- 
cular oil.  It  was  headed  “ A Difficult  Case,”  and  had 
at  the  top  of  it  a wood-cut  illustration  of  a judge 
seated  on  the  bench,  and  looking  very  grave  and 
perplexed.  The  advertisement  is  couched  in  the 
anecdotal  style  now  much  affected  by  patent  medicine 
vendors,  and  commences  thus  : — “ There  is  a certain 
learned  judge  who  sits  in  one  of  the  London  High 
Courts  of  Justice,  who  says  that  patent  medicines,  or 

what  he  is  pleased  to  term  them — ‘ quack  medicines,’ 

should  never  be  used,  except  on  the  advice  of  a 
medical  man.  The  judge  may  be  correct  as  to  the 
laro-e  majority  of  patent  medicines,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.”  Pleased  to  term  them. 
The  subject  is  not  a pleasing  one,  at  any  time,  but  if 
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a judge  in  court  was  pleased  to  call  patent  medicines 
by  any  other  name  than  quack  medicines  he  would 
sacrifice  his  reputation  for  truth  and  discernment. 
The  exception  to  the  rule  is,  according  to  the  adver- 
tisement. St.  Jacob’s  Oil ; and  details  are  given  of  the 
case  of  a young  man  living  at  a village  near  Upping- 
ham, with  the  avowed  intention  of  proving  this 
assertion. 

The  narrative  states  the  symptoms  were  of  a rheu- 
matic character ; that  the  patient  was  under  the  treat- 
ment of  the  family  doctor  from  January,  1883,  to 
October,  1886,  when  he  gave  the  patient  up  as  beyond 
his  skill,  and  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  the  Leicester 
Infirmary  ; that,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  patient 
was  discharged  from  the  Infirmary  as  incurable  ; and 
that,  as  a last  resource,  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  a celebrated  physician  in  Leicester,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a long  time,  but  continued  to  get  worse. 
Finally,  his  case  having  been  pronounced  incurable  by 
“some  of  the  most  celebrated  medical  men  in  the 
Midland  counties,”  a few  bottles  of  St.  Jacob’s  Oil 
were  bought  at  the  instigation  of  a neighbour,  and 
after  applying  the  contents,  the  patient  was  able  to 
get  about  on  crutches,  becoming  perfectly  cured  by 
January,  1888.  The  cure  is  spoken  of  as  “miracu- 
lous, but  we  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this 
expression,  as  it  commonly  occurs  in  patent  medicine, 
advertisements. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  have  given 
a second  thought  to  the  matter,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance that  the  advertiser  complains  that  “the  pre- 
paration in  question  is  under  the  ban  of  a patent 


medicine”  What  does  he  mean?  We  presume 
that  he  objects  either  to  the  alternate  name  “ quack 
medicine,”  or  to  the  judge’s  opinion  that,  being  such, 
it  ought  only  to  be  used  on  the  advice  of  a qualified 
medical  practitioner.  If  the  judge’s  ruling  were 
followed,  the  manufacture  of  St.  Jacob’s  Oil  would 
sink  at  once  into  insignificance,  for  any  medical  man 
would  be  most  culpably  indifferent  to  his  patient’s 
interests,  as  well  as  to  his  own  professional  character,  it 
he  prescribed  St.  Jacob’s  Oil,  seeing  that  this  mar- 
vellous, miracle-working  preparation  is  made  of  com- 
mon ingredients  possessing  no  remarkable  curative 
properties,  as  will  be  shown  presently. . 

Having  a better  acquaintance  with  medical  men  in 
the  Midland  counties  and  elsewhere  than  the  pro- 
prietor of  a quack  nostrum  could  be  expected  to 
possess,  we  were  curious  concerning  the  “ most  cele- 
brated ” who  had,  in  sporting  parlance,  thrown  up  the 
sponge  after  futile  struggles  with  the  mysterious  ail- 
ment, so  marvellously  cured,  and  we  asked  a friend  to 
write  to  the  patient’s  father,  inquiring  their  names. 
The  reply,  which  we  give  exactly  as  written,  was  as 

follows  : — 


In  ancey  to  yours  of  this  morning  which  we  recevd,  you  ask  me 
to  state  the  case  of  my  son  the  treatemt  he  receved  at  Leicester 
was  at  the  infermery  and  from  an  old  Docker  which  has  passed 
away  since  then,  and  then  he  ” (the  son.  we  imagine,  not  the  ‘ Docker  ) 
- was  sent  to  the  Devonshire  Hospital  Buxton  and  from  their  he  was 
sent  home  quite  a cripple  on  cruthes.  and  was  al  formes  and  then  i 
gat  the  oil  and  i have  the  same  greate  faith  in  them  as  i always  hai  e 

done.” 

It  is  a singular  misfortune  that,  like  “ the  Docker 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  epistle,  the  doctors  whose 
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professional  reputations  are  so  mercilessly  marred  in 
quack  testimonials  die  before  the  testimonials  have 
wide  circulation  ; but,  as  we  mentioned  in  Chapter 
XI.,  it  was  a still  greater  misfortune  to  the  proprietors 
of  Mother  Seigel’s  Syrup  that  they  assumed  that  a 
certain  doctor  had  passed  away  in  one  sense,  when  he 
had  only  done  so  in  another,  for  he  had  merely 
changed  his  residence.  Their  mistake  about  the 
Dr.  Dacre  Fox  cost  them  several  thousand 

pounds. 

It  is  also  a singular  misfortune  that  the  people 
from  whom  patent  medicine  proprietors  get  such 
unstinted  praise  are  usually  persons — we  will  not  use 
the  hackneyed  phrase,  “ whose  education  has  been  neg- 
lected ” — who  have  as  obvious  a disregard  for  gram- 
mar and  literary  correctness  as  the  patent  medicine 
proprietors  themselves  have  for  veracity.  If  the  case 
were  otherwise,  we  might  get  more  coherent  and 
reliable  statements  of  facts,  and  thus  have  a proper 
opportunity  of  forming  definite  opinions. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  composition  of 
St.  Jacob’s  Oil.  What  does  this  miracle-working 
St.  J acob’s  Oil  really  consist  of  ? Some,  perhaps,  will 
conjecture  that  the  costliest,  the  choicest,  the  most 
delicate  essences  must  be  united  to  constitute  so  mar- 
vellous a remedy.  But  if  so,  then  Dr.  Selkirk  Jones 
must  surely  have  made  some  mistake.  He  writes  ; — 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  I have  purchased  a bottle  of 
St.  Jacob's  Oil  from  a chemist  here,  and  have  submitted  the  same 
to  a careful  qualitative  analysis.  I find  the  contents  chiefly  comprise 
oil  of  turpentine,  in  which  is  dissolved  ordinary  camphor,  and 
scented  with  an  essential  oil  (most  probably  oil  of  thyme). 

As  a medical  man,  I am  of  opinion  that  this  Oil  possesses  no 
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special  therapeutic  value,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  embroca- 
tions (such  as  the  Compound  Camphor  Liniment  of  the  British 
‘Pharmacopoeia)  the  relief  afforded  to  the  patient  by  its  use  is 
•derived  principally  from  the  mode  of  its  mechanical  application, 
whereby  rubefaction  is  produced  and  blood  circulation  accelerated. 
‘Indeed,  this  Oil  may  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  stimulating  appli- 
cation and  nothing  more. 

George  Selkirk  Jones,  Ph.D.,  L.S.A.,  &c. 

According  to  the  Old  Testament,  Jacob  was  badly 
used  by  his  future  father-in-law,  but  the  treatment  he 
received  at  Laban’s  hands  was  trifling  as  compared 
with  the  indignity  heaped  upon  him  (after  dubbing 
him  Saint,  too)  by  appropriating  his  name  to  a mix- 
ture of  common  vulgar  “ turps,”  crude  camphor,  and 
oil  of  thyme,  and  adding  insult  ‘to  injury  by  claim- 
ing for  such  stuff  that  it  possesses  miraculous  powers,! 

“Turps”  do  cost  money,  though,  as  any  house- 
painter  would  tell  us,  so  that  St.  Jacob’s  Oil  may  be 
regarded  as  of  higher  commercial  value  than  Mattel’s 
Electricities,  which  are  so  miraculous  in  their  action, 
^according  to  some  of  Mattel’s  dupes,  that,  when  ad- 
ministered in  doses  of  a few  drops,  they  will  cure 
cataract,  and  unite  broken  bones  1 Mr.  Stokes’ 
analysis  showed  that  the  so-called  “electricities  ” were 
water — “ nothing  more,”  as  the  old  song  says.  We 
have  been  loaded  with  anonymous  abuse  and  threat- 
ened with  legal  consequences  on  account  of  our  com- 
ments on  Mattel’s  watery  wares  ; but,  somehow,  as  in 
other  instances  of  our  publishing  analyses  of  quack 
medicines,  our  anonymous  assailants  turned  out  to  be 
of  the  Bob  Acres’  stamp.  Mr.  Stokes,  too,  stood  firm 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  analysis.  The  following 
analysis  and  report  furnished  by  Professor  Michaud, 
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chief  of  the  Cantonal  Laboratory  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  Geneva,  bears  out  to  the  very  letter  all 
that  Mr.  Stokes  reported  : — 

Analysis  of  five  phials  of  Mattel's  Klectricities  obtained  from 
. \ Mattei's  Depository,  f line  gth,  iSg2. 

The  examinalion  Of  the  five  different  phials  has  given  the  follow- 
ing results 

About  fifteen  grammes"  of  a colourless  liquid,  without  odour 
or  flavour. 

Chemical  composition  identical  with  that  of  fure  water. 

Contains  deposits  similar  to  those  of  stagnant  water  tainted. 

The  microscopic  and  physiological  examination  confirms  the 
chemical  analysis  as  well  as  a previous  analysis  made  by 
Professor  Stokes,  of  London,  who  declared  the  therapeutic 
value  to  be  negative. 

Mr.  Stokes’  conclusions  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive. 

L.  Michaud,  Professor, 
Cantonal  Expert  in  Chemistry, 


Chapter  XIX. 


Our  Correspondents  and  Critics  ; Silver- 
ton’s  Remedies  for  Deafness;  Unqualified 
Practitioners  : “a  Merciful  Medicine,  more 
Precious  than  Rubies!” 


“ Man  is  a dupable  animal.  Quacks  in  medicine  know  this,  ani 
act  upon  that  knowledge." — Southey. 


“Quacks  in  medicine ” have  had  their  feelings  con- 
siderably disturbed  by  the  revelations  contained  in 
this  series  of  articles,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  abusive 
letters,  occasionally  varied  by  threats  of  action  for 
libel,  that  have  reached  us. 

As  regards  the  former,  always  anonymous,  the 
attention  we  have  bestowed  on  them  has  extended  as 
far  as  our  waste-paper  basket ; while  the  threats  have 
been  as  vague  and  incomplete  as  the  analyses  pub- 
lished have  been  positive  and  definite.  Whenever 
our  angry  correspondents  think  fit  to  put  their  threats 
into  tangible,  business-like  form,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  prove  up  to  the  hilt  every  statement  we  have  made  ; 
but  we  fancy  that  they  are  not  so  courageous,  or  so 
simple-minded,  as  Oliver  Twist  was  when  he  asked 
for  more. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  patent  medicine  people  seem 
to  have  had  too  much  already.  One  patent  medicine 
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company,  to  whose  remedies  (!)  we  gave  gratuitous, 
though  world-wide,  publicity,  has  lately  held  the 
annual  meetings  of  its  shareholders,  and  the  directors 
have  had  to  explain  that  the  great  falling  off  of 
receipts,  and  consequent  shortness  of  dividends,  are 
due  to  the  influence  of  efforts  used  to  stop  the  sales 
of  their  “ marvellous  medicines  ; ” while,  as  regards 
another  company,  whose  sheet-anchor  is,  as  our  pub- 
lished analysis  proved,  only  saltpetre,  the  Financial 
Gazette,  of  a recent  date,  says  of  it  that  the  shares 
have  dropped  so  low  as  to  be  “ practically  unsaleable.’^ 
Whatever  the  views  of  patent  medicine  makers  may 
be,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  a remarkable  concensus  of 
opinion  amongst  the  Press,  and  we  are  constantly 
receiving  papers  containing  most  favourable,  indeed 
flattering,  notices  of  “ Patent  alias  Quack  Medicines.” 
We  regret  that  our  limited  space  prevents  our 
acknowledging  all  of  these  ; let  one  suffice  as  a speci- 
men. Our  excellent  contemporary,  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  of  October  ist,  says: — “The  editor 
of  Hygiene  has  for  some  time  past  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  exposing  the  later  forms  of  medical 
quackery ; and  from  its  interesting  articles  we  learn 
all  that  the  analyst  has  to  tell  us  about  these  loudly- 
trumpeted  preparations.”  The  reviewer  concludes  as 
follows : — “ As  a contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  quacks,  it  is  to  be  welcomed ; and  we 
hope  that  all  of  our  readers  will  make  it  their  business 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  contents.” 

Extracts  from  letters  referring  to  our  articles,  from 
correspondents  living  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad, 
have  been  most  numerous.  Here,  also,  we  must  ask 


to  be  allowed  to  give  only  a single  specimen.  An 
Indian  judge  writes  “ I have  just  finished  reading, 
with  great  amusement  and  profit,  your  delightfully 
humorous  and  powerful  expose  of  quack  medicines. 
I am  glad  to  find  that  the  articles  continue  to  appear 
in  Hygiene,  and  I congratulate  you  upon  the  good 
.work  that  you  are  doing.”  Many  of  our  correspond- 
ents are  medical  practitioners,  who  inform  us  that 
'they  have  succeeded  in  promptly  and  effectively  open- 
ing  the  eyes  of  believers  in  this  or  that  nostrum  by 
'putting  in  their  hands  a copy  of  Hygiene,  bearing 
.on  it. 

Our  quotation  from  Southey,  reminded  us  of  a 
curiously-worded  card  which  was  put  into  our  hands 
some  time  ago  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Ludgate  Circus. 
It  runs  thus  : — “ Admit  the  bearer  to  a free  consulta- 
tion on  deafness  and  noises  in  the  head  and  ears, 
with  the  London  specialist,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Silverton, 
now  returned  from  a long  tour  through  Glasgow  and 
all  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  ; Liverpool  and  all 
•the  large  towns  of  England  ; also  Ireland  and  Wales, 
where  wonderful  cures  have  been  performed  without 
operation  or  the  use  of  instruments.  The  treatment 
is  so  gentle  in  its  action,  that  little  children  are  often 
saved  from  being  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; and  .some  who 
•were  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  made  to  hear,  and  then 
taught  to  talk.  Old  standing  cases  are  also  success- 
ful ’’—the  language  is  as  mysterious  as  the  gentle 
method — “ indeed,  it  seems  no  more  difficult  to  cure 
at  seventy-two  than  at  seventeen.  The  patient  should 
not  be  discouraged  because  he  or  she  has  tried  before 
and  failed.  Mr.  Silverton  has  been  in  woyk 
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twenty  years  ” — this  expression  smacks  rather  of  the 
parson  than  of  the  physician  — “ and  has  been 
eminently  successful  ” — just  now  the  cases  were  suc- 
cessful— •“  in  all  kinds  of  cases  ” ; here  followeth,  to 
employ  the  clerical  phraseology,  a long  list  of  ail- 
ments, which  we  need  not  inflict  upon  our  readers. 
“ If  the  case  is  incurable  no  hope  will  be  held  out, 
but  valuable  advice  will  be  given  to  each  sufferer” 
— given"  has  a philanthropic  sound  about  it — 
“ and  where  there  seems  to  be  hope,  remedies  will 
be  recommended.” 

“CAUTION” — we  must  put  this  word  into  capi- 
tals, as  on  the  card  lying  before  us,  although  we  could 
not  spare  capitals  enough  for  all  the  words  thus^ 
printed.  “ Caution,”  we  say,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  knowing  what  we  do  ; but  we  will  give  the 
“ reverend  specialist’s  ” language,  not  our  own.  “ Pa- 
tients may  bring  one  friend,  but  we  have  not  room 
for  four  or  five  people  to  come  with  one.” 

It  seems  a singular  thing  that  four  or  five  people 
should  even  wish  to  accompany,  much  more  that  they 
should,  unless  strictly  prohibited,  accompany  every 
individual  patient  to  a consultation.  We  have  been 
in  practice  twice  as  long  as  the  “ reverend  specialist  ” 
has  been  “ in  the  work,”  and  we  can  only  remember  a 
single  instance  of  four  persons  entering  our  consulting- 
room  with  one  patient.  Gn  this  exceptional  occasion, 
the  patient  was  suspected  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and 
the  quartet  accompanying  him,  being  composed  of 
near  relations,  may  possibly  have  regarded  it  a good 
opportunity  for  getting  i^at  his  expense),  an  indirect  tip 
as  to  their  -own  mental  condition.  But,  surely,  the 
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reverend  specialist’s  ” visitors  are  not  all  afflicted 
with  weak  intellect,  though  many  might  be  sus- 
pected of  a failing  in  that  direction  ; rather  let  us 
suppose  that  they  are  actuated  by  a burning  desire  to 
see  him  on  the  job  ” — “ in  the  work,”  we  mean. 

However,  those  who  are  shut  out  by  the  “ reverend 
specialist’s”  imperative  order  need  not,  like  Moore’s 
Peri,  in  “ Lalla  Rookh,”  “ at  the  gate  of  Heaven  sit 
disconsolate.”  The  “reverend  specialist”  has  made 
arrangements  for  their  supply  with  his  patent  pills 
and  other  patent  remedies,  which,  similarly  to  his 
treatment  of  deafness,  would  appear  to  be  equally 
well  suited  to  the  patient’s  case,  whether  seventeen  or 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  or  of  either  sex. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  our  reasons  for  this  suppo- 
sition. We  happen  to  know  that  some  years  ago, 
two  people,  a gentleman  and  a lady,  consulted  the 
^‘reverend  specialist,”  in  the  same  week,  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  his  advertisements  in  the  newspapers; 
the  gentleman  seeking  advice  for  rheumatism,  the 
lady  for  sterility  of  many  years’  duration,  a condition 
which  she  was  anxious  to  have  remedied,  if  possible. 
In  accordance  with  the  “reverend  specialists  rule 
that,  “ where  there  seems  to  be  hope,  remedies  will 
be  recommended,”  the  lady  received  medicine  as  well 
as  the  gentleman.  In  the  gentleman’s  case  thirty- 
five  shillings  were  demanded  for  what  would  be  dear 
—commercially  speaking— at  thirty-five  farthings. 
The  pills  and  mixture  supplied  to  each  were  examined 
by  a public  analyst,  and  in  each  case  the  remedies 
were  identical  in  composition  ; the  mixture  being 
composed  of  water,  chloride  of  iron,  acetate  of  am- 
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monia,  and  syrup  of  orange  to  flavour  and  colour  it, 
while  the  pills  were  merely  common  rhubarb  pills. 
Yet  these  very  ordinary  pills  were  described  by  the 
“ reverend  specialist  ” in  one  of  his  pamphlets  as  “ a 
merciful  medicine,  more  precious  than  rubies  ” ! Pre- 
suming that  this  is  a fair  sample  of  what  people  get 
when  they  visit  the  “ reverend  specialist’s  ” consulting 
rooms,  where  he  can  be  seen,  with  “ his  physician  in 
attendance,”  it  would  be  a difficult  question  to  decide 
which  is  the  more  simple,  the  patient  or  the  treat- 
ment. 

The  object  of  the  “ reverend  specialist  ” in  associa- 
ting with  himself  a medical  man  holding  some  quali- 
fication or  other  is  obvious — namely,  to  evade  the  law 
relating  to  unqualified  medical  practitioners.  But  it 
the  Medical  Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  alike 
the  interests  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  would 
exercise  the  power  vested  in  them  to  its  full  extent, 
such  a state  of  things  could  not  exist  as  that  of  an 
unqualified  man,  boldly  announcing  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  special  knowledge,  far  beyond  that  of 
others  who  have  devoted  their  lifetime  to  medical 
study,  and  as  boldly  practising,  under  the  cover  of 
an  alleged  doctor,  whose  very  name  is  suppressed. 
Judges,  coroners,  and  magistrates  are  properly  severe 
when  cases  come  before  them  in  which  unqualified 
medical  assistants  have  attended  patients  ; is  not  the 
case  of  a qualified  medical  man  with  an  unqualified 
associate  as  his  employer  still  more  deserving  of 
reprobation  and  punishment  ? 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Medical  Council  have  it  in 
their  power  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  nature,  under  the 
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Medical  Act  of  1858,  Indeed,  they  sometimes  exer- 
cise this  power.  Two  years  ago  two  practitioners 
were  struck  off  the  Medical  Register,  the  charges 
proved  against  them  being  that  they  had  carried 
on  practice  in  conjunction  with,  or  acted  as  cover  for, 
unqualified  persons. 

In  a pamphlet  largely  circulated  by  the  " reverend 
specialist,”  it  is  stated  that,  prior  to  commencing  his 
present  career,  he  was  a Baptist  minister.  But,  “ pres- 
sure of  pastoral  duties  and  the  very  wide  range  of  his 
healing  ministry  ”^wider,  apparently,  than  his  range 
of  drugs,  or  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  those 
he  did  use — “ compelled  him  to  retire  from  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  , Mr.  Silverton  has  retired  from  the 
pastor’s  office,  to  the  great  regret  of  man}-  hundreds  of 
warmly  attached  friends  constituting  the  Church 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  Nottingham.*  It  seems  as 
sacred  to  give  a man  health  as  to  bless  him  religiously 
but  often  the  one  leads  to  the  other.”  As  the  “reverend 
specialist  ” probably  wrote  this  modest  eulogium  him- 
self, we  will  content  ourselves  with  expressing  the 
sincere  hope  that  not  so  large  a number  as  the  “ many 
hundreds  of  warmly  attached  friends”  have  had  reason 
to  regret  his  change  of  vocation,  though  we  confess  to , 
a good  deal  of  doubt  on  this  point. 

• We  are  informed  that  the  building  bearing  this  high-sounding  title  is  only  a 
small  chapel;  also  that  the  “reverend  spedalis-t”  used  to  quack  ivhile  actively- 
engaged  in  raising  funds  for  it or,  as  he  would  perhaps  put  it,  was  receiving  the 
worldly  dross  derived  from  the  cure  of  bodies,  while  devoting  himself  to  the 
spiritual  cure  of  souls. 


Chapter  XX. 


Patent  Medicines  and  Pious  Language  • the 
“Reverend  Specialist”;  Congreve’s  Balsamic 
Elixir;  Owbridge’s  Lung  Tonic;  Lane’s 
Catarrh  Cure;  a Quack’s  Certificate. 


Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that '>nahe  the  tyuth."S'HKKE,S'P'EkR'Et 


We  observe  that  many  of  our  Press  contemporaries 
are,  as  usual  at  this  season  of  chill  November,  stimu* 
lating  the  patronage  and  exciting  the  hopes  of  theif 
readers,  by  offering  prizes  for  essays  on  various  sub- 
jects, or  for  the  solution  of  different  conundrums.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  the  demand  for  Hygiene  is  too 
genuine  to  require  any  incentive  of  this  kind.  But  if  we 
thought  that  the  case  was  otherwise,  we  might  feel 
tempted  to  hold  out  the  inducement  of  a ten-guinea 
prize,  to  be  competed  for  by  believers  in  patent  medi- 
cines only  (namely,  ten  boxes  of  Beecham’s  Pills*), 
and  the  subject  of  the  conundrum-essay  would  be, 
“How  do  you  account  for  the  apparent  relation 
^ between  patent  medicines  and  pious  language  ? ” 

In  our  last  number  we  quoted  from,  probably, 
Silverton’s  own  words,  a description  of  the  des- 
perate conflict  in  a “reverend  specialist’s”  mind 


• “ Worth  a guinea  a box,” 
real  fact.  Set  Chapter  xrr 


Beecham’a 


aasertion. 


“ Worth  a penny  a box,”  the 
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between  his  devotion  to  his  pastoral  work,  and  a pre- 
sumed call  to  medical  duties.  [N.B. — We  are  not 
referring  here  to  the  three-halfpenny  stamps  for 
Government  duty  on  each  box  of  quack  pills.]  If  it 
were  not  bordering  on  profanity,  in  presence  of  such  a 
noble  struggle,  we  might  have  compared  the  “ reverend 
specialist”  with  Garrick, -as  depicted  in  the  famous 
picture  of  - that  actor  hesitating  whether  ■ to  adopt 
tragedy  or  comedy  as  his  sovereign  queen. 

We*may  here  explain  that  the  “reverend  specialist” 
got  over  his  difficulty  by  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
expressed  in  the  following  unctuous  sentence  : — “ It 
seems  as  sacred  to  give  a man  health  as  to  bless  him 
religiously  5 but  often  the  one  leads  to  the  other. 
The  “ but  ” somehow  mars  the  force  and  the  intelligi- 
bility of  the  sentence.  Blessing  religiously,  too, 
reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  of  two  sailors  on  board  a 
ship  which  included  a colonial  bishop  amongst  its 
passengers.  The  bishop  objected  to  the  emphatic 
manner  in  which  the  simple  sons  of  Neptune  are  wont 
to  express  passing  sentiments ; and  the  captain 
impressed  upon  the  crew  the  desirability  of  control- 
ling their  feelings,  or  at  least  their  language,  during 
that  voyage.  The  sailors  were  obedient  to  orders,  and 
almost  mute  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
owing  to  the  novelty  of  the  restraint  put  on  then: ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  one  of  the  men 
happened  todrop  aheavy  marling-spike  upon  another’s 
foot.  Turning  sharply  round,  the  latter,  catching  sight 
of  the  captain  and  the  bishopclose  by, roared  out,“^/m 
you,  Jack  ! ” adding  in  an  undertone,  “ You  know  what 
1 mean.”  Evidently,  the  injured  sailor  stood  in 
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little  need  of  one  of  the  " energisers  ” which  the 
■“  reverend  specialist”  sells  for  about  half-a-crown  to 
anyone  willing  to  part  with  that  coin  of  the  realm ; 
for  not  only  does  Silverton  profess  to  cure  deafness, 
even  where  all  other  remedial  measures  have  failed, 
but  he  energises  those  who  need  it  with  his  patent 
“energisers”  at  2s.  6d. ; whilst  his  rhubarb  pills 
(is.  i^d.  a box)  are,  according  to  his  modest  assertion, 
a merciful  medicine,  more  precious  than  rubies ! ” 
We  must,  however,  leave  the  “ reverend  specialist ; ” 
we  have  taken  up  too  much  valuable  time  already  in 
■ exposing  his  nostrums,  and,  when  our  publisher  sees 
this  article  in  print,  he  may  blame  us  for  giving  gra- 
tuitous advertisements.  However,  he  cannot  say  that 
we  have  reduced  the  receipts  in  that  department,  as 
there  is  an  inexorable  rule  at  the  Office  of  Hygiene 
as  unyielding  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
■“  No  quack  advertisements  taken.” 

Referring  further  to  this  religious  (.?)  tendency  on 
the  part  of  patent  medicine  proprietors,  we  may 
remark  that  one  of  the  largest  advertisers  of  that 
•class  heads  his  monster  announcements  with  a quota- 
tion from  Deuteronomy  : “ For  the  blood  is  the  life.” 
The  reason  for  dragging  in  a Scriptural  quotation  in 
this  manner  is  not  very  evident,  except  that  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  attention,  just  as  the  Sequah  men 
draw  teeth.  Besides,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
C arkes  Blood  Mixture  contains  a large  quantity  of 
•iodide  of  potassium,  and  that  this  drug  has  a power- 
u y depressing  action,  making  it  most  unsuitable  and 
improper  for  administration  to  the  sickly  and  debili- 
.tated  (to  whom  it  is,  nevertheless,  strongly  recom- 
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mended  by  the  maker),  we  think  that  a more 
satisfactory  quotation  could  have  been  taken  from  a 
verse  which  occurs  later  in  the  same  chapter,  “ Pour 
it  on  the  ground  ; ” at  any  rate,  this  would  have  had 
a certain  cautionary  value,  and  have  suggested  some 
safer  way  of  dealing  with  the  Blood  Mixture  than 

swallowing  it. 

As  for  “ God’s  blessing,”  patent  medicine  people 
use  the  expression  so  freely  (to  such  an  irreverent 
extent  as  to  partake  of  blasphemy),  that  one  is  almost 
led  to  imagine  that  they  regard  it  as  included  in  the 
purchase  when  they  buy  the  Government  duty  three- 
halfpenny  stamps  at  Somerset  House. 

We  have  lying  on  our  table  a book  which  is  sup- 
posed to  treat  of  consumption  and  other  chest 
diseases.  At  all  events  the  names  of  these  affections 
appear  in  gilt  letters  upon  the  cover  ; but  on  opening 
it  we  find  only  two  dozen  pages,  with  frequent  digres- 
sions in  praise  of  the  Balsamic  Elixir,  concerning 
these  important  affections,  while  about  150  pages  are 
stuffed  with  testimonials.  Yet,  in  what  may,  by  a 
straining  of  the  phrase,  be  termed  the  technical 
portion,  the  author  finds  himself  obliged,  at  page  22, 
to  utter  the  plaintive  excuse  for  not  describing 
asthma,  that  “ the  limits  of  the  present  work  will  not 
permit  me  to  enter  minutely  into  such  matters.  And 
L to  the  testimonial  portion,  occupying  six-sevenths 
of  the  whole  book,  he  says,  “ Other  extracts  might  be 
given,  but  want  of  space  forbids.”  What  a pity  it  is 
that  his  modesty  stood  so  much  in  his  way  that  he 
did  not  utilise  the  odd  twenty-five  pages  for  tesa- 
monials  ; there  would  have  been  no  loss  to  science. 
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and  the  book  would  have  had  just  as  much  weight 
(eight  ounces  for  twopence)  when  “ gradually  diffused 
through  the  medium  of  the  post. 

On  opening  this  book,  which  purports  to  be  written 
(with  the  exception,  we  presume,  of  the  150  pages  of 
testimonials)  by  one  George  Thomas  Congreve,  of 
Peckham,  we  find — we  felt  sure  we  should — “ God  s 
blessing  ” figuring  on  the  very  first  page  ; G.  T.  C. 
expressing  the  hope  that  “ by  gradually  diffused 
knowledge  ” — we  once  heard  an  enterprising  agent 
and  bill-sticker  described  as  a “ professor  of  applied 
literature ; ” is  this  the  sort  of  gradual  diffusion 
meant  ? — “ a just  appreciation  of  these  means  and 
their  principles  of  operation  will  so  arise  that,  with 
God’s  blessing,  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom  may 
be  extended  into  distant  lands,  as  well  as  more  widely 
in  our  own.”  Opinions  differ ; consequently,  there 
are  doubtless  some  who  will  entertain  opposite  views 
to  Mr.  Congreve,  both  as  to  the  “ principles  of  opera- 
tion ” and  the  desirability  of  invoking  the  Divine 
benediction  upon  them. 

The  preface  to  Mr.  Congreve’s  book  of  testimonials 
is  amusingly  contradictory.  He  is  at  great  pains  to 
explain  that  for  many  years  his  attention  has  been 
“ earnestly  directed  ” to  the  study  of  pulmonary 
disease  ; first  with  his  father,  then  as  a pupil  of  the 
“ late  J.  R.  Hancorn  ” (whom  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
treated  with  a little  more  respect  when  speaking  of 
him  in  his  life-time  than  he  dpes  now  in  writing  of 
him),  and  afterwards  in  the  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals of  London,  where  he  “attended  all  the  courses 
of  lectures  and  clinical  practice  required  of  the  medi- 
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cal  student.”  The  medical  schools  and  hospitals  of 
London  are  numerous,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  have  facilitated  Mr.  Congreve’s  studies 
had  he  applied  himself  steadily  to  work  at  one  insti- 
tution, instead  of  imitating  the  bee,  roving  from  place 
to  place  in  quest  of  honey— Balsamic  Elixir,  we 
should  perhaps  have  said. 

A country  squire,  whose  son  was,  like  Mr.  Congreve, 
in  a position  to  boast  in  the  plural  number  of  the 
seats  of  learning  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  was 
descanting  upon  the  subjects  to  one  of  his  tenants, 
and  commented  upon  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  young  Hopeful  had  enjoyed  the  exceptional 
advantage  of  being  educated  at  two  universities. 
“There  isn’t  much  in  that,”  replied  the  old  farmer, 
who  had  not  the  high  opinion  of  the  young  squire’s 
mental  abilities  that  the  father  had  ; “ why,  I once 
had  a calf  that  sucked  two  cows,  and  the  more  he 
sucked  the  bigger  calf  he  grew.” 

Well,  supposing  that  Mr.  Congreve’s  father  was  a 
medical  practitioner,  .although,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Con- 
greve does  not  vouch  any  information  on  this  point ; 
that  J.  R.  Hancom  (it  goes  against  the  grain  to  have 
to  speak  thus  familiarly  of  the  eminent  surgeon  who 
had  the  inestimable  honour  of  imparting  the  principles 
of  special  knowledge  to  Mr.  Congreve)  “had  an 
extensive  practice  in  cases  of  consumption,”  as 
Mr.  iCqngreve  asserts  ; . and  that  Mr.  Congreve 
attended, fall,  the  hospitals  and  medical  schools  of 
London,  aind  all'  the  courses  of  lectures  required  of 
the  medical  student,  there  is  a certain  something 
which  should  be  explained,  and  that  is,  why 


Mr.  Congreve  omitted  what  is  required,  or  expected, 
of  every  student — namely,  to  pass  an  examination 
at  one  or  more  of  the  colleges,  affording  evidence  of 
proficiency,  and  qualifying  for  medical  practice. 
Perhaps,  despite  the  all-absorbing  character  of  his 
medical  studies,  he  stole  an  occasional  half-hour  for 
the  perusal  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  following  passage 
in  King  John  struck  his  fancy  as  appropriate  to  his 
case  : — ’ 

Therefore,  to  be  possess’d  with  double  pomp, 

To  guard  a title  that  was  rich  before, 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish,  ‘ 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Whether  such  a supposition  is  correct,  or  not, 
cannot  be  determined  here  ; but  one  thing  is  a fact, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Congreve  does  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  wholly  disregard  professional  qualifications, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  imposing  capital  letters,  “ I have 
much  pleasure  to  announce  that  I have  secured  the 
valuable  assistance  of  my  son-in-law,  J.  Alex.  Brown, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  who  has  now  been  with  me  some 
years.  In  my  absence  patients  will  be  carefully 
attended  to  by  him.”  Anyone  with  a little  imagina- 
tive power  might  think  he  was  reading  of  a modern 
Laban  and  a second  Jacob.  But  Laban  restricted 
Jacob  to  looking  after  sheep,  while  Mr.  Congreve 
entrusts  his  son-in-law  with  the  charge  of  patients  in 
his  (Mr.  Congreve’s)  absence.  What,  we  wonder,  do 
the  patients,  if  they  share  Mr.  Congreve’s  lofty  corr- 
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tempt  for  medical  qualifications,  say  to  this  “ wasteful 
and  ridiculous  excess  ?”  And  what  ought  the  Medical 
Council  to  say  to  such  an  extraordinary  arrangement? 

The  “reverend  specialist,”  referred  to  in  our  pre- 
vious article,  employed  “a  physician  in  attendance” 
obviously  as  “ a cover  ; ” but  if  this  be  Mr.  Congreve’s 
motive  for  securing  the  valuable  assistance  of  his 
son-in-law,  it  could  not  avail  him  much  in  the  event 
of  proceedings  being  taken  for  illegal  practice  ^ for 
he  naively  admits  that  J.  Alex.  Brown,  M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A.,  is  permitted  to  see  Mr.  Congreve’s  patients 
only  when  Mr.  Congreve  is  absent ; to  use  a phrase 
common  amongst  boys  sliding  on  the  ice,  J.  Alex. 
Brown’s  sole  function  and  privilege  appears  to  be  to 
“ keep  the  pot  a-boiling.” 

As  Mr.  Congreve  reminds  his  readers  in  the  cheer- 
ful (?)  Christian  style  which  pervades  the  entire  book, 
there  is  “ an  appointed  time  for  man  on  earth,”  and  if 
anyone  wishes  to  personally  obtain  the  “ God-provided 
remedy  for  poor  suffering  humanity  ” (the  Balsamic 
Elixir  is  thus  beautifully  and  truthfully  described  at 
page  87),  he  must  present  himself  at  Mr.  Congreve’s 
residence  on  certain  days  at  stated  hours,  when  he 
can  consult  Mr.  Congreve,  or,  in  his  absence,  J.  Alex. 
Brown. 

Some  anxious  inquirer  may  despondingly  suggest 
such  a misfortune  as  the  absence  of  both  of  these 
individuals.  We  hasten  to  dispel  the  gathering  gloom 
which  must  result  from  even  the  bare  idea  of  such  a 
calamity.  “ In  order  that  the  world  at  large  might 
derive  the  benefit  of  their  use,”  ' Mr.  Congreve  tells 
us  that  these  “ God-provided  remedies,”  “ prepared 
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solely  by  me,  at  my  residence,”  &c. — that  accounts  for 
the  days  on  which  he  cannot  be  seen,  we  suppose — • 
have  been  “introduced  in  the  form  of  proprietary 
medicines,”  which  can  be  had  of  any  respectable 
chemist. 

Imaginary  dialogue  in  a village  shop  between  a 
chemist  and  a lady-customer : — “ Are  you  a respectable 
chemist  ? ” “ Why,  certainly.”  “ Then  I want  a 

bottle  of  Mr.  Congreve’s  ‘ God-provided'  Balsamic 
Elixir.”  “Yes,  madam;  small  or  large  size?  Mr. 
Congreve,  the  sole  provider  (I  mean  preparer)  says ; 
^The  circumstances  of  the  patient  permitting,  it  is 
much  better  to  have  the  latter — a saving  of  trouble 
and  expense.’  ’ “ What  is  the  price  ?”  “ Family  bottles 
are  i is.  and  22s.”  “Give  me  a twenty-two  shilling 
bottle  ; it  is  so  much  cheaper  than  my  paying  a few 
shillings  to  a qualified  medical  man  who,  of  course 
— at  least,  so  Mr.  Congreve  says  in  his  book — would 
not  know  anything  about  my  case.”  v 

Mr.  Congreve  does  not  seem  to  mind  what  trouble 
he  takes.  “ I am  not  actuated  solely  by  ideas  of 
pecuniary  gain,  but  a sincere  desire  to  benefit  my 
fellow-creatures  as  much  as  my  own  advantage,”  he 
tells  us  in  his  book.  Nay,  more,  he  does  not  mind, 
apparently,  how  much  trouble  he  is  put  to,  in  addition 
to  solely  preparing  the  remedies,  for  he  specially 
remarks — using  italics  to  emphasise  the  fact  of  his 
earnestness — “ whenevei  the  two  largest  sizes  are 
required,  it  is  better  to  obtain  them  direct  from  me.” 
This  admonition  is  needed,  for  otherwise  the  thought- 
less patient  might  imagine  it  would  be  a saving  of 
trouble  and  expense  to  buy  of  some  chemist — respect- 


able  chemist,  of  course — nearer  home.  Why,  there 
is  one  not  far  from  our  office  who  actually  sells  the 
IIS.  size  for  8s.  gd.  and  the  22s.  family  bottle  for 
17s.  6d.,  as  we  learn  from  his  price  list.  We  have 
never  made  such  wholesale  purchases  of  any  patent 
medicines.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  such  experi- 
ments, let  alone  our  purse  ; but  if  we  ever  found  our- 
selves disposed  to  indulge  in  such  “ wasteful  and 
ridiculous  excess,”  as  regards  the  Balsamic  Elixir,  we 
should  probably  take  the  first  omnibus  to  Peckham, 
:carefully  sitting  back  in  a corner  as  we  passed  the 
Tunatic  asylum  (lest  our  object  might  be  guessed,  and 
ourselves  be  detained  as  a fitting  candidate  for  admis- 
sion), and  save  trouble  and  expense  (?)  by  paying  the 
full  price  into  the  hands  that  had  solely  prepared  this 
God-provided  nectar.  It  is  so  much  more  satisfactory 
to  get  a bottle  of  wine  direct  from  the  original  bin 
than  to  have  it  from  the  public-house  round  the 
corner. 

Now,  what  on  earth  could  have  put  this  last  idea 
into  our  mind  ? Why,  we  read  some  time  ago  in  the 
Provincial  Medical  Journal  an  article  in  which  the 
Balsamic  Elixir  was  irreverently  compared  to  diluted 
“ publican’s  port,”  plus  a little  Friar’s  Balsam,  alsa 
known  as  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  Such 
a concoction  could  not,  by  the  greatest  stretch  of 
language,  be  rightly  termed  God-provided,  and  we 
have  therefore  had  the  stuff  recently  analysed.  The 
analyst,  a gentleman  of  many  years’  experience, 
reports  thus  : — “ It  seems  to  be  made  of  infusion  of 
elderberries,  a little  alcohol  and  benzoic  acid,  with  a 
little  allspice  to  flavour  it.”  There  is  an  old  Scotch 
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proverb  that  “ Many  a little  makes  a mickle.”  If  so> 
the  “ mickle  ” in  this  case  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
sole  preparer,  and  not  in  favour  of  the  consumer. 
Country-born  and  country-bred,  we  admit  an  inherent 
weakness  on  a cold  winter’s  night  for  mulled  elder- 
berry wine,  plus  sugar,  plus  spice,  but  we  should 
strenuously  object  to  its  being  chemically  “ mulled  ” 
by  the  addition  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
alias  I^riar’s  Balsam. 

As  for  the  properties  of  this  beverage — we  are  now 
speaking  of  good,  honest,  unsophisticated  elderberry 
wine — -they  are  too  well  known  for  us  to  need  to 
describe  them  ; but  as  for  the  remedial  properties  of 
that  other  concoction — Congreve’s  Balsamic  Elixir,  to 
wit — we  most  unhesitatingly  and  positively  assert 
that  it  has  no  power  whatever  to  prevent  or  modify 
(tubercular  deposits,  to  heal  ulcerated  lung-tissue,  or 
to  cope  with  the  various  pathological  conditions 
giving  rise  to  asthma  and  other  chest  affections 
alleged  to  be  cured  by  the  administration  of  the 
Balsamic  Elixir ; no,  not  even  if  such  were  affirmed 
in.  twenty  times  the  number  of  affidavits  and  testi- 
monials put  forward  by  Mr.  Congreve.  “ ’Tis  not  the 
many  oaths  that  make  the  truth,”  as  Shakespeare 
observed. 

This  chapter  has  already  run  to  such  a length  that 
we  cannot  make  room  for  any  extended  comments  on 
certain  much  advertised  proprietary  medicines  which  * 
we  had  intended  to  write  about.  One  of  these  is 
Owbridge’s  Lung  Tonic  ; a second  is  “ Dr.”  Lane’s 
Catarrh  Cure,  sold  at  “ Professor”  Brown’s  depot  for 
.herbal  medicines,  in  a street  near  Covent  Garden. 


Frequent  newspaper  advertisements  exhort  people  to 
“ save  their  lives  by  taking  Owbridge’s  Lung  Tonic 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  Catarrh  Cure  insist  upon 
the  statement  that  its  use  as  a gargle  will  prevent 
consumption.  How  far  the  facts  will  agree  with  the  * 
assertion  may  be  readily  realised  when  we  mention 
that  the  tell-tale  test-tube  of  our  analyst  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  simple  solution  of  a 
drachm  of  carbolic  acid  in  a pint  of  water  {J)oth  cheap 
ingredients)  furnishes  a compound  closely  proximate 
to  the  contents  of  a 4s.  6d.  bottle  of  the  infallible 
herbal  (!)  Catarrh  Cure  consumption-preventer. 

The  other  life-preserver,  Owbridge’s  Lung  Tonic, 
turns  out  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  balsam  of  tolu, 
with  the  oils  of  aniseed  and  of  cloves.  Aromatic, 
warming,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  palate,  but  pos- 
sessing one  quality  in  common  with  the  two  prepara^ 
tions  already  described — the  Balsamic  Elixir  and  the 
Catarrh  Cure — namely,  utter  uselessness  in  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  the  fell  disease,  consumption,  for 
which  the  makers  falsely  assert  that  they  are  specifics. 

A clergyman  in  one  of  the  Eastern  counties  has 
sent  us  a copy  of  a travelling-van  quack’s  certificate, 
given  to  a labouring  man  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
sick  relief  from  a benefit  club  ; — 


This  is  to  certefy  that is  sufering  from  yaler  janders  and  not 


abel  to  work. 


G.  Lewes,  M.D.,  U.S.A. 


The  originality  of  the  spelling  is  sufficiently  striking; 
but  there  is  another  peculiarity  about  the  certificate, 
and  that  is,  that  the  U was  scrawled,  with  a long 
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first  stroke,  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  L ; the  obvious 
purpose  being  to  convey  to  ignorant  or  unsuspecting 
persons  that,  besides  the  doubtless  assumed  degree  of 
M.D.,  the  writer  of  the  certificate  possessed  the  L.S.A. 
• qualification.  Our  subscriber,  happening  to  see  the 
certificate,  made  some  enquiries,  which  had  the  effect 
of  promptly  relieving  his  parish  of  an  impostor. 
What  a pity  it  is  that  there  are  not  more  clerical 
gentlemen  ready,  like  this  one,  to  expose  quackery, 
instead  of  many  being  so  easily  led  into  giving  testi- 
monials about  matters  of  which  they  probably  know 
nothing  at  all. 


V i 


Chapter  XXI. 


The  Gold  Cure  for  Drunkenness. 


Men  often  swallow  falsities,  for  truths." — Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 


If  the  learned  writer  from  whom  we  have  taken  this 
quotation  (worthy  to  rank  with  John  Locke  as  fore- 
most of  philosophical  physicians)  could  get  an  insight 
into  the  quackery  of  the  present  day,  he  would  find 
-abundant  opportunity  of  .verifying  his  axiom.  Indeed, 
the  field  is  so  rich  in  illustrative  facts  that  one  feels  an 
evibarras  de  richesses  in  selecting  one  for  the  purpose. 

As  we  wrote  those  lines,  and  glanced  at  the  papers 
lying  upon  our  library  table,  we  caught  sight  of  a 
boldly  displayed  advertisement,  printed  throughout  in 
•capital  letters,  on  the  leader  page  of  one  of  the 
principal  London  daily  newspapers.  “ Drunkenness 
permanently  cured  in  three  weeks,”  says  this  an- 
nouncement, “ by  the  double  chloride  of  gold  treat- 
ment as  prepared  and  given  with  such  marvellous 
results  by  G.  H.  McMichael,  M.D.,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
U.S.A.,  in  his  various  institutes  in  America.”  Further 
on,  we  are  told  that  at  the  British  Gold  Cure  Institute, 
located  for  the  time  being  in  a street  at  the  West 
End,  dipsomania,  or  hereditary  drunkenness,  is  per- 
manently and  easily  cured.  Hereditary  drunkenness ! 
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This  is  an  ingenious  way  of  helping  the  drunkard  out 
of  his  difficulty  and  disgrace  ; just  as,  in  the  case  of 
srout,  no  one  was  ever  known  to  admit  that  his  disease 
was  of  his  own  making — the  blame  is  invariably  fixed 
on  a grandfather  or  some  equally  convenient  ancestor 
—so  we  shall  have  every  sot  excusing  his  delinquencies 
with  the  remark,  “ Can’t  help  it,  it’s  (hie  !)  hereditary, 
don’t  you  know.” 

Now  this  alleged  British  Gold  Cure  turns  out  to  be 
what  might  with  greater  truth  be  designated  the 
American  Brass  Humbug.  Its  home  is  at  Dwight,  in' 
Illinois,  and  one  strong  reason  for  its  finding  its  way 
into  this  country,  apart  from  John  Bull’s  proverbial 
gullibility,  is  that  it  has  been,  to  use  an  Americanism, 
pretty  nearly  “bust  up”  in  the  United  States. 

An  eminent  analyst,  who  has  examined  this  pre- 
paration, reports  that  it  contains  neither  gold  nor 
■chlorides,  but  that  its  composition  is  as  follows : — 
Water  61-31  per  cent;  sugar,  6 per  cent;  a small 
quantity  of  lime-salts  ; and  25-55  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
Neither  gold,  nor  chlorides  of  any  metal ! Who,  after 
this  startling  revelation,  would  dare  to  attempt  a con- 
tradiction of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  dictum,  practically 
applicable  in  this  instance,  “ Men  often  swallow 
falsities  for  truths  ” ? 

But,  though  the  poor  dupes  of  the  American  Brass 
curers  of  drunkenness  (always  hereditary,  be  it  remem-, 
bered,  according  to  their  veracious  statements)  get  no 
gold  in  their  physic  bottles — the  price  charged  for' 
those  which  were  analysed  was  nine  dollars  (36s.)  for 
two  bottles,  the  lowest  number  which  a purchaser 
could  be  supplied  with — they  get.  instead  of  the 


expected  gold,  a wholly  unexpected  ingredient,  in  the 
form  of  alcohol,  to  the  extraordinary  extent,  consider- 
ing what  the  medicine  is  given  for,  of  considerably 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  quantity  of  fluid ; 
thus  making  it  double  the  strength  of  champagne, 
and  equal  to  that  of  port  or  sherry. 

, If,  however,  the  patient  gets  no  gold,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  conductors-of  the  Institute.  In 
reply  to  a gentleman  who  wrote,  asking  for  the  terms 
upon  which  the  cure  would  be  supplied,  the  secretary 
informed  him  that  the  charge  was  fifteen  guineas  for 
three  weeks,  with  five  guineas  for  each  additional 
week.  Fifteen  guineas  were,  really,  the  lowest  price 
that  could  be  accepted  for  such  a priceless  boon  ; and 
the  continuance  of  the  treatment  after  three  weeks, 
at  the  modest  figure  of  five  guineas  for  every  seven 
days,  would  be  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the 
doctor — subject,  doubtless,  also  to  some  extent  to  the 
question  whether  the  patient,  having  swallowed  so 
little  gold  and  so  much  alcohol  in  the  three  weeks’ 
course,  had  any  more  of  the  former  indispensable  in 
his  pocket.  “We  do  not  send  out  medicines,  as  we 
find  that  to  be  successful,”  the  secretary  somewhat 
vaguely  wrote,  “ patients  must  come  to  the  Institute  ” 

where  they  have  to  submit  to  periodical  hypodermic 

injections  of  narcotic  poisons,  in  addition  to  quaffing 
their  golden  grog. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  the  Institute  are  too  interest- 
ing to  pass  unnoticed,  too,  especially  if  we  read 
between  the  lines.  The  first  two  rules  refer,  as  we 
need  scarcely  observe,  to  fees  and  prompt  payment, 
patients  being  delicately  requested  “ to  arrange  all 
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financial  matters  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on 
their  arrival.” 

Rule 4 lays  down  that  “the  remedy  for  internal  use 
is  compounded  to  meet  individual  needs  (can  this  have 
reference  to  the  enormous  proportion  of  alcohol  ?),  and 
loaning  or  exchanging  is  not  permitted.”  We  could 
understand  that  “ loaning  ” would  be  in  brisk  requisi- 
tion if  the  bottles  actually  contained — what  they  are 
presumed  to  contain — gold. 

Rule  5 there  is  little  to  find  fault  with,  save  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  “ Bathing  is  essential,  and 
patients  are  required  to  bathe  at  least  twice  each  week.”^ 
Drunkards  are  commonly  more  chary  of  using  water 
and  soap  externally  than  they  are  of  using  water  with 
brandy  or  whiskey  internally ; so  that  there  is  as 
much  need  of  advice  of  this  kind  as  there  was  in  the 
subject  of  the  following  anecdote  : — A particularly 
dirty-looking  individual,  dirty  enough  to  have  been  a 
hermit  had  he  lived  centuries  ago,  presented  himself 
at  the  consulting  rooms  of  a West  End  physician,  to 
seek  advice  concerning  a troublesome  cutaneous  erup- 
tion, entirely  due  to  his  uncleanly  habits.  The 
physician,  after  a little  preliminary  conversation, 
commenced  to  advise  the  patient,  who,  of  course,  was 
all  attention.  “ I should  recommend  you  to  get  forty 
gallons  of  boiling  hot  water  into  your  bedroom  when 
you  go  home,  and  to  place  it  in  a large  tub  ; next, 
having  divested  yourself  of  your  clothes,  to  immerse 
your  body  in  the  hot  water ; then,  taking  a piece  of 
soap  in  your  hands,  to  rub  it  well  until  you  have 
formed  a good  lather,  which  you  should  carefully  pro- 
ceed to  apply  all  over  your  body,  removing  it  by  the 
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aid  of  hot  water.  Afterwards  you  should  rub  the 
surface  of  your  body  with  a dry  rough  towel.”  “ It 
seems  to  me,”  grunted  the  indignant  patient,  scarcely 
able  to  refrain  his  rising  passion,  “ that  you  are  telling 
me  to  have  a bath.”  “ It  does  appear  like  it,”  blandly 
observed  the  physician,  as  he  swept  the  fee  with  a 
clinking  sound  from  the  table  into  a small  drawer, 
“ and  by-the-bye,  I would  recommend  you  to  persevere 


with  the  prescription.” 

Rule  7 reads  as  if  it  had  reference  to  the  alcohol 
contained  in  the  golden  solution  : — “ The  physicians 
earnestly  entreat  patients  to  avoid  saloons  and  bar- 
rooms, and  to  use  only  what  is  prescribed  at  the 
office.”  Why,  certainly  ! If  a man  could  not  content 
himself  with  a potion  as  strong  as  port  or  sherry,  and 
twice  as  powerful  as  champagne,  he  would  be  a most 
unreasonable  individual. 

Dr.  Usher,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  has  described  a 
visit  he  had  made  to  the  Gold  Cure  Institute  at  Dwight. 
The  proprietor,  “Dr.”  Keeley,who  seemed  very  uneasy 
while  conversing  with  him,  told  him  he  had  employed 
“ the  remedy  ” twelve  years  with  great  success.  To  Dr. 
Usher’s  very  natural  questions  as  to  the  treatment 
and  what  prescriptions  he  used,  Keeley  replied.  We 
will  not  go  into  that ; I know  it  is  all  right.  If  you 
want  to  learn  anything  about  it,  the  secretary  or 
chemist  will  tell  you.”  This  secretary-chemist 
turned  out  to  be  a sort  of  page-boy.  Dr.  Usher 
was  introduced  to  “the  chief  of  the  staff;”  he 
does  not  tell  us  what  “ the  chief  of  the  staff”  was  like, 
but  our  readers  can  perhaps  arrive  at  a fairly  accurate 
conclusion  when  we  mention  that,  according  to  Dr. 
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Usher,  “the  staff  consisted  of  unsuccessful  prac- 
titioners.” Dr.  Usher  was  taken  where  three  rows 
of  men  were  being  injected  in  the  left  arm  with  five 
<irops  each,  out  of  a little  porcelain  bowl  containing  a 
pinkish  material — atropine.  Many  of  the  patients 

wore  glasses,  and  they  told  him  that  they  could  not 
see  three  or  four  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
course  of  treatment,  and  had  become  almost  blind. 
They  suffered,  too,  from  giddiness.  One  patient  had 
been  at  the  institution  nine  weeks,  and  was  afraid  to 
leave  because  three  of  his  “ pals,”  who  had  left  ten 
days  before,  had  got  drunk  and  had  to  come  back.  So 
much  for  the  permanence  of  the  Gold  Cure  ! Another 
patient,  who  really  seemed  in  some  respects  more 
intelligent  than  the  rest,  candidly  imparted  the  infor- 
mation that  an  aunt  had  promised  him  an  annuity 
if  he  stayed  there  two  or  three  months,  so  that  he 
■“  wanted  to  see  the  time  out.” 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Usher  throws  an  amusing  light  on 
the  manufacture  of  testimonials.  Three  leading  phy- 
sicians from  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
representing  three  different  societies  in  those  cities, 
had  visited  the  Institute,  at  various  times,  remaining 
half  a day  or  so.  Some  six  weeks  afterwards,  Keeley 
(the  sly  rascal !)  issued  a number  of  circulars  which 
set  forth  these  three  gentlemen  as  remarkable  in- 
stances of  successful  cure.  One  of  the  special  features 
of  the  American  Gold  Cure  Institute  is  that  there 
is  amongst  the  members  a “ Bichloride  of  Gold  Club,” 
including  two  classes  termed, respectively,  “graduates” 
and  “ undergraduates.”  Could  anything  beat  this  as  a 
specimen  of  exquisite  humbug? 
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It  is  too  often  the  practice  in  England  to  severely 
punish  small  offenders,  while  great  ones  go  scot-free. 

In  the  daily  paper  from  which  the  advertisement  of 
the  Gold  Cure  Institute  was  taken,  we  noticed  a police- 
court  report  of  a miserable  old  man  who  was  sent  to 
prison  for  trying  to  pass  a counterfeit  shilling  in  pay- 
ment for  a scrap  of  bacon.  Decrepit  dolt ! If,  instead 
of  resorting  to  what  may  be  termed  the  silver  cure  for 
starvation,  and  tendering  a coin  deficient  in  value  by 
a few  pence  only,  he  had  hired  a house  in  a fashion- 
able quarter  and  passed  off  a compound  of  alcohol, 
water,  and  sugar  as  containing  gold,  he  might  have 
“ gone  the  whole  hog  ” in  place  of  a beggarly  bit  of 
bacon,  and  have  made  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  pounds  in  a few  months. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  inaction  of  the  civil 
authorities,  who  is  to  blame  for  the  inertness  of  the 
medical  corporate  bodies,  in  such  gross  instances  of 
quackery  and  imposture  as  we  have  exposed,  and  shall 
continue  to  expose,  in  the  columns  of  Hygiene? 


The  End. 
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